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FOREWORD 



The Second World War began on September i, 1939, with 
nazi Germany’s invasion of Poland. The outbreak of war was 
preceded by a nazi provocation code-named “Himmler” and 
orchestrated along lines typical of fascist methods of misleading 
public opinion. In the early hours of September t SS-men, dressed 
in Polish military uniforms, seized the radio station in the 
small town of Gliwicc, situated near the German-Polish fron- 
tier of the time, and exchanged fire with the German police. 
Several corpses in Polish uniforms were left near the radio sta- 
tion as evidence. These were the corpses of German convicts 
shot by the nazis. The casus belli was thus engineered. 

At 04.45 hours on September 1 nazi aircraft attacked aero- 
dromes, communication junctions, and economic and admini- 
strative centres in Poland. The battleship Schleswig-Holstein, 
that had arrived earlier at the Polish coast, shelled installations 
on the Wcsterplatte peninsula. German land forces crossed into 
Poland. 

The Second World War thus provoked bore out Lenin’s words 
that war “is the continuation, by violent means, of the policies 
pursued by the ruling classes of the belligerent powers long be- 
ore tie outbreak of war” 1 and that the “policies which they were 



_ r __ . p' /i- I* 0 " 1 ; ' “ Thc Pcace Programme”, Collected Works, Vol. 22, Pro- 
gress Publishers, Moscow, 1974, p. 

Colllrtr,!* IV/ 1 l Urtl ' er ° n tIie quotations of Lenin arc taken from V. T. Lenin, 

less ° T S ' r ° sress Publishers, Moscow (English-language edition), un- 

lcss otherwise indicated. 
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displayed unfaltering devotion to the ideals of communism.” 1 

To have a better and fuller idea of what was accomplished 
by the Soviet people, it is worthwhile reviewing the immediate 
prehistory of the Great Patriotic War. More, this will help us 
to understand how much the victory over the fascist aggressors 
influenced and still influences the entire course of postwar devel- 
opment. This victory, in whose attainment the decisive role 
was played by the USSR, consolidated the world status of the 
Soviet Union, enhancing its international influence and prestige. 
The defeat of imperialism’s most reactionary forces provided the 
impetus for a further acceleration of the world revolutionary 
Process. People’s democratic and socialist revolutions took place 
in some countries in Europe and Asia. A world socialist system 
emerged. Moreover, the defeat of nazi Germany and its satel- 
lites, as well as of militarist Japan, powerfully stimulated the 
national liberation struggle of the peoples of colonial and de- 
pendent countries. In a situation witnessing a significant weaken- 
ing of the capitalist system and a rapid development of the 
USSR and other socialist countries, this movement, which had 
the active support of the international communist movement, 
smashed imperialism’s colonial system. 

The growth of the might of the USSR and of the socialist 
community as a whole, the further development of the world 
revolutionary process, and the deepening of capitalism’s general 
crisis fundamentally changed the world balance of power in 
favour of socialism, in favour of the forces fighting for peace, 
freedom, and independence. 

This book is an attempt to give a comprehensive picture of 
t e international situation and of the general conception and 
concrete principles, character, forms, and methods of the struggle 
wage y Soviet diplomacy to win security and improve the 
rciQR 1 ’ 3 < ; 0aditions f° r building socialism and upgrading the 
s defence capability in the period from September 1 , 

th ?9 n oc J’ UnC 22 ’. I941 ' Witb tbis P ur P ose in view it analyses 
. 1C s rela tions with those countries whose policy most 

intimately affected its international interests: with imperialist 
powers-Germany, Britain, France (until its surrender), the USA, 

Policv'\ A ' Gr ,°™ yko ’ ! n the Na,ne °f the Triumph of the Leninist Foreign 

y ■ SelCCtcd S P“‘l>*s and Articles, Moscow, ,978, p. 584 (in Russian). 
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£ P dcfe a at) d R a ‘ y: Wlth "^^-Finland, Poland (prior to 

tnem, and the orientations and content of its nrartir^l 
Pv.ty arc spelled out clearly in documents of the CPSU and the 
Sovtet government and in the statements made by Soviet 
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If Sta T en “d high-ranking officials of the People s Com 
ssariat for Foreign Affairs of the USSR and the People's 

The author has tried to show how much was done by Soviet 
foreign policy and its diplomatic setvice to enable the USSR 
to ,o,n ,ssuc with the fascist aggressors under conditions favour 



h £ z :‘ ; i c 7 t; si *?< « + *-*• *** 

Ifvttto in two voW, X i V °> Smi “ F " d ”' p °&y- 

1981; A History of Diplomacy Vol ^ D'n/ ^ edltI ° n ’ Moscow > *980- 

W". Moscow, , 97!; .4 His, Z 7,1 SecoTZZo^'w ^ 
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able to it, the magnitude and nature of the innumerable im- 
pediments that Soviet diplomacy had to surmount on the in- 
ternational scene of that period, vigorously countering anti-So- 
viet actions of the two imperialist groups and also other coun- 
tries. 

The topicality of this work is due, in particular, to the cir- 
cumstance that the problems facing Soviet foreign policy in 
1 9 39- 1 94 1 are the subject of the still ongoing acute ideological 
struggle. Bourgeois historiography and the political ideology of 
present-day imperialism have elaborated and actively use not 
merely a series of false theses about Soviet foreign policy in 
1939-T941 but a whole system of falsifications that has entered 
most of the products of bourgeois historians and political writ- 
ers. These arc by no means abstract academic falsifications. Im- 
perialism sees them as a major weapon of its ideological ar- 
senal. In terms of the viciousness and dimension of the pseudo- 
scientific falsehoods that have been piled up in the West about 
the Soviet Union’s foreign policy actions in 1939-1941, this pe- 
riod of Soviet foreign policy has, perhaps, no equal in fueling 
the attempts of bourgeois ideology to smear the history of the 
Soviet Union. 

. To ^ x P°f c a, i these falsehoods by means of the Marxist-Len- 
mist historical method is a pressing practical task in the ideo- 
logical struggle today. 

Research into Soviet foreign policy of the initial period of 

e Second World War is important in both the scientific and 
political contexts, especially today when the Soviet Union, the 
world socialist community as a whole, and all other peace-lov- 
ing nations and socio-political forces arc doing everything to make 
ctente a dominant trend in relations between countries. The at- 
imperialism’s aggressive circles to talk again 

n't' ■■ m tflc colcl war language and their efforts to 

c . UatC t1c dangerous contest in developing ever more dcstruc- 
ivc means of warfare brought about a considerable deteriora- 
!° n o , the mter national climate at the close of the 1970s and 
the beginning of the 1980s. 

The lessons of 1939-1941 help us to get a clearer insight 
mo the consequences of this policy, and make for a better un- 
erstanding of the epochal significance of the Soviet Union’s 
insistent course towards peace, detente, and disarmament. 




Chapter 1 HISTORICAL REALITY 

and its falsification 



1 . COULD THE SECOND WORLD 
WAR HAVE BEEN PREVENTED? 

! yoc. before they became realities. Topping their St are 
the revival of German militarism, the strengthening of Japan as 

War* TW ,tary POWCf and - *e Second WoHd 

War. Th s time span in measuring official Washington’s lack d 

foresight is more than questionable, but the raising of thi 

turn is not purposeless. If we tsfe . wifeTo? w e thal? see 

that not only Washington but also London and Paris demon 

1 d an ! j ncredlbIe rc «uctance to understand the reality of the 
growtng mthtary threat, in the period between the two worid 

was lean meZ^TZcZ 

LENIN’S PREVISION 
OF MILITARY CATACLYSMS 

The outbreak of the Second World War did not come as a 
surprise to the CPSL* and the Soviet government The LX 
standing that the mternational relations of the period between 

hLoXcsTa Wei 'L VOlatil ? and th3t war collid be kindled by 

the forces o f aggression underlay the planning and practical steps 

- -- ?r *« ; 
in 




of Soviet foreign policy in the 1920s and the 1930s. Repeatedly 
noting the possibility of new military conflicts of regional and 
global dimensions the founder of the foreign policy of the 
world's first socialist state, Vladimir Lenin, stressed that the 
outwardly strong alliances and coalitions of the leading capitalist 
states could turn out to be short-lived and that peaceful ways 
of settling inter-imperialist contradictions would be superseded 
by military means. 

Mindful of this prevision of Lenin’s, the CPSU held that 
futuic military cataclysms would be a most serious external 
threat to socialism s achievements in the USSR because were a 
war to break out it would inevitably involve the Soviet Union 
by virtue of the existing alignment and correlation of class forces 
in the world. As Lenin pointed out, “in the present world 
situation following the imperialist war, reciprocal relations be- 
tween peoples and the world political system as a whole are de- 
termined by the struggle waged by a small group of imperial- 
ist nations against the Soviet movement and the Soviet states 
headed by Soviet Russia”. 1 He foresaw that at times this strug- 
gle could grow so acute that it would erupt into an armed as- 
sault by capitalism, and therefore warned: “We must remember 
that we arc always a hair’s breadth away from invasion.” 2 

After Hitler came to power, practically all Soviet assessments 
of the international situation boiled down to the premise that 
nazi Germany was the mam source of the war danger in Europe. 

1 his was stated unequivocally in early 1934 at the 17th Con- 
gress (i the CPSU(B.).‘ 1 It was then that the extremely impor- 
tant t coretica and practical conclusion was drawn: inter-im- 
penahst contradictions had reached a point paving the way for 

1 ary C ° n , 1Cts and P lacin g war on the agenda as a means for 
a new redivision of the world and spheres of influence in fav- 
our of the stronger nations. 

This conclusion-an indicator of the soundness of the scientific 



Collected Works,' Vof' ' ** ^ C ° mmunist ^national”, 

Vol V, l ' Lcntn ’ “ N,nth All-Russia Congress of Soviets”, Collected Works, 
; JX’ *970. p. 148. 

Party of , | ( ParC> ' ° f tilC Sov,et LTn, ’ oa was ca!letl tlie Communist 

1952 Tu ?! ^ 0Viet Lni0a (DoIl>llcviki ) lrom December 1925 to October 
urtiier on is mentioned as the CPSU.)- 2 >. 
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prevision of Marxist-Leninist thought-was adopted and further 
developed by the international co mmu „i st a „d working-ch 
movement. “German fascism is the main instigator of a new 
imperialist war and comes forward as the shock troop of inter- 
national counter-solution^ .stated the resolution of the VII 

rcZutioni T (SUmmei ,935) - The na2is ' the 

resolut.cn declared, who strive for the hegemony of German 

^ 0 ^ T ra “ e thC qUCSti ™ ° f Changin 8 thc b °™‘ 

f E r ° pc at thc ex P ense of th eir neighbours by means of 

The Soviet Union had from the very outset begun a struggle 
against the growing military threat in Europe and Asia, when 
Ac seats of this threat were only emerging, and it was the only 
world power that conducted this struggle consistently and hon 

1 ‘ y „- A , S ff Iy as Februa ‘T > 933 , at the disarmament con- 
ference held at the time, the Soviet Union proposed the draft of 

deC,aratl I 0n defin,n S aggression. This draft won wide recog- 
nition m t ic world, but Britain took a negative stand towards 



The very first major foreign policy action of the nazis gave 
a clear indication of their intentions. On October i 4> I9 „ the 
German delegation walked out of the disarmament conferee 

fj nd . hvc D days , f tcr German y Withdrew from the League of 
Nations. Promptly, on December 12, 1953, the CPSU Central 
Committee passed a dectsion to launch a campaign for collec- 
tive security. On December 20 the Political Bureau of thc CPSU 
Central Committee endorsed a document of thc USSR People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs on the practical steps to be 

sLred t0 “The m usSR S h m * “ Europe ' This docu "’ ent 

stated. The USSR has no ejection to concluding, within the 

framework of the League of Nations, a regional agreement on 

"fr." a ®8 ressIon by Germany.” In addition to 
the USSR the signatories of this agreement were to be Belgium 

FinTand 3 C2echoslovak!a ’ Lithua “a> Latvia, Estonia, and 



‘ t V 7/ , Cnn Z TCSS °f the Communist International, Moscow, roio, n 
Tbicl., p. 588. F ‘ ’ ' • 

* Soviet Foreign Policy Documents , Vol. 16, Moscow, 1970, p 8-6 (in 
Russian;. ’ K 
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The policy of regional pacts differed fundamentally from the 
policy of alliances, because thc military alliances of the imperial- 
ist powers were agreements between one group directed against 
another, while a regional pact spelled collective efforts to en- 
sure peace in a specific region and presented no threat to any- 
body. This was a pact of peace, not of war. 1 

Soviet diplomacy sought .to bring the idea of collective secur- 
ity to materialisation in various forms-adapted both to the Eu- 
ropean and the Asian seats of the war danger. On November 
27, 1937, thc USSR People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs 
M.M. Litvinov declared: “On all suitable occasions, even when 
the interests of thc Soviet Union were not affected at all, we 
have emphasised our readiness to participate, on an equal foot- 
ing with other big and also small powers, in a collective rebuff 
to an aggressor. But the collective for a rebuff does not yet 
exist.” 2 

The efforts to organise a collective rebuff to aggression, seen 
by the USSR as the most effective way of averting war, were 
supplemented— in those few cases when other countries displayed 
a willingness to participate— with bilateral measures. In 1935- 
1937 the USSR signed treaties on joint defensive actions against 
aggression with France and Czechoslovakia, and a non-aggres- 
sion pact with China. At the same time, enormous political work 
was being done to expose the forces of aggression, all acts of 
aggression were denounced, and support was extended to victims 
of aggression to help them uphold their freedom and independ- 
ence. 



PROBLEM OF AGGRESSION: 
INCOMPATIBILITY OF TWO STRATEGIES 

In the 1 9 30s, in contrast to the Soviet idea of forming a coali- 
tion o nations to prevent war, the Western nations pursued a 
po ic> , in which their immediate security was overshadowed by 
*8 er c ass aims. These aims were to avoid war between thc 
ea mg imperialist states, divert from themselves the claims of 



(i a Ru„h n '| SlP<>1S ’ S0V ‘ et ForeiRn PoUc y- '9)3-1955, Moscow, 1980, p. 151 
Pravcla, November 29, 1957. 
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tl r “ ° Pe 3nd ° f milItarist J a P a " “ Asia, direct the 
inK in^^Z a Y Sam5t the USSR ’ and thercb >' 5ettle the gtow- 

and ToZ run 8 ' T f T “ tHc CXpCBSC of thc USSR 

Of t‘mutual| Ch and smal > European nations, and by means 

Is CePtab, r;° mPr0m ' S<: °" colonial Possessions. 

the world to th “ ns ° lldate the imperialist system and return 

Z « ■ , o S ‘, tUatl ° n that existcd P rior to the Great Oc- 
tober Socialist Revolution. 

In the final analysis this explains Britain’s, France's, and the 
USAs unprecedented indulgence as regards aggressi™ their 
thdr ta t n “ t0 S , ee thc growth and extension of the threat of war 

let al onemTn Z * » “void using real sanctions 

let alone m , litary force agamst the aggressive powers, and theit 
readiness to “appease” these powers. 

SoviTttfndT aim | S<!U T d With the and anti- 

• Met trends in the policies pursued by Germanv Tt-nG on A 

Japan, the Western powers felt they could allow the continual 

efforts P to°d iZn ° f C0Untries and connivc a * their 

tlfat had t t T the entire 'structure of international relations 

« oflhe USA R e , WolU War ’ ' Thc im P eri uh 

( • ot die USA, Britain, and France,” said Leonid Brezhnev 

Wat Td Y° rCV<VC G " man militarism aft « the First World 
War and d.tect tt agamst thc Soviet Union. And when Hit- 

Ipenlv me o t0 | P ° WC t With th ° hC ' P ° f the Germa ” monopolies and 
openly proclaimed a course towards war, the Western powers 

ngaged in appeasing’ the aggressor. They threw more and more 

to the East, agamst thc socialist country. Thc Munich 
collusion, which gave Czechoslovakia to nazi Germany, was the 

most disgraceful manifestation of this perfidious design of the 
imperialists. 1 b 

March ,T iS W3S Y d n ° time t0 Prepare f ° C “ total " ^r. On 
kVm.’l T ‘T ren0unced thc miii tar>' provisions of 
the Versatile., Treaty, wh.ch forbade it to have an air force 

Three days later Germany introduced universal military ser- 

‘Wrol S Ge IeaCting res ° lutely ’ Britai " used thc pretext of 
controlling Gciman armaments” to voluntarily open a new 

(in ' Ru,L“" e ' r ’ FOUOW> " e ^ Cm,SC ‘ V ° L '• M — • •«». o .» 
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channel for the nazis to build up their military strength, namely, 
a navy, lhe Anglo-German Naval Agreement of 1935 permit- 
ted Germany to increase its navy substantially. 

In September 1936 Hitler announced that he would have a 
battleworthy army within four years. The German economy was 
to be prepared for war in that period. Germany increased the 
number of its divisions from 31 in 1935 to 102 in the autumn 
of 1939- ^ seven prewar years, the Wehrmacht’s numerical 
strength grew from 105,000 to 3,755,000 officers and men, in 
other words, it increased more than 35-fold. In 1934 Germany 
produced 840 aircraft, whereas in 1936 it manufactured 4,733d 
On the whole, between 1933 and 1939, military production reg- 
istered a ten -fold increase. 

Germany could not have maintained this growth rate had it 
not received US and British loans for the buildup of its mil- 
itary potential. Germany purchased abroad military equipment 
and weapons, including what for those years were first-class' air- 
craft engines. Thc Heinkel and Fockc-Wulf factories and thc 
Thyssen, Krupp, and IG Farbcnindustric military-industrial 
complexes received thc most up-to-date military technology. As 
a result of the alliance between thc German monopolies and 
foreign capital during thc prewar years Germany was able to 
uild a large military-industrial base and create powerful modern 
armed forces. Investments amounting to nearly 1,000 million 
dollars were transferred to Germany from the USA and Britain 
shortly before the war. The Soviet historian N.N. Yakovlev 
writes: “By 1939 the feverish arms race had strained the Ger- 
man economy to thc limit, and foreign trade had been put into a 
precarious position on account of the rapid stockpiling of strat- 

cmn/T an<J 0t , hCr materiaIs * Any ste P t0 redu ce their import 

d threaten the na 21 Reich with catastrophe. The West had 

e necessary leverage in its hands. On the eve of the war I 

Tl gCtting ab ° Ut 50 PCr CCnt 0f the raw and °ther 
TjcA ‘ nH V t0 . ' ts war econom y from Britain, France, the 

A ’ and the te mtories controlled by them.” 2 
^ Hitler opened his record of using military force for foreign 



, P ' avd *> August 31, I979 . 

istorii, No. ^ ^ 1959 : ^ View 40 Years Later”, Vnprosy 
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policy purposes in March 1936 with the occupation of the de- 
militarised Rhine region. In the League of Nations the USSR 
at once proposed collective sanctions against the aggressor. Bri- 
tam and France opposed this move, demonstrating Western 
tractability in territorial matters, greatly impressing nazi Berlin 
and stimulating its self-assurance. The expansionist nature of 
nazi Germany s policies and its striving to become the rallying 
centre of the most reactionary militarist forces were seen clearly 
m the Anti-Comintern Pact signed in 1936 and the formation 
the German-Italian-Japanese military and political axis. After 
the fascist coalition had been formed hotbeds of war ready to 
develop into a w'orld conflagration began to appear in Europe 
and Asia. H 

As the Second World War drew nearer it was becoming in- 
creasingly obvious that, with the exception of the Soviet Union 
and the Mongolian People’s Republic, no country was making 
consistent efforts to prevent a military cataclysm. But there was 
another obvious development-thc Western poliev of “appease- 
ment was, more than anything else, perhaps, encouraging the 
aggressive nations to unleash that war. 

Dcspite . extremel 7 unfavourable geographical conditions the 
Soviet Union was the only country that gave tangible assistance 
to Republican Spain, where a fascist mutiny staged with German 
and Italian backing broke out in July 1936. Francisco Franco 
soon had 150,000 Italians, 50,000 Germans, and the best that 
could be provided by the nazi air force fighting on his side. In 
Spain Soviet volunteers clashed with the nazis on the battlefield 
for the first time.The policy of “non-interference” and “neutrali- 
ty” proclaimed by Britain, France, and the USA in fact meant 
support for the Franco forces. 

In Asia, the USSR took a vigorous stand against the preda- 
tory plans of the Japanese militarists. There it acted jointly with 
Mongolia. Britain and the USA refused to accept the Soviet 
ofFer, made in 1933, to sign a Pacific Pact as a collective barrier 
to Japanese expansionism. No Western power joined the USSR 
to help China, which became the target of Japanese aggression 
m the summer of 1937. The USSR gave China large credits and 
armaments. A significant part in helping China was played by 
Soviet volunteer military experts. Meanwhile, at the Brussels 
Conference convened in November 1937 specifically to consider 
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the situation in East Asia, the USA and Britain secured the 
rejection of the Soviet proposals for collective sanctions by the 
League of Nations against japan. 

After Neville Chamberlain became Britain’s Prime Minister 
in May 1937, a new element appeared in the Western policy of 
‘ appeasing aggressors. This was the quest for all-embracing mu- 
tual understanding with Germany and the intention to give it 
a free hand in Central and Eastern Europe; it was evident that 
German expansion was being channeled in the direction of the 
USSR. Herbert von Dirkscn, who was the German ambassador 
to Britain, wrote that the British government had “come nearer 
to understanding the most essential points of the major demands 
advanced by Germany, with respect to excluding the Soviet 
Union from the decision of the destinies of Europe, the League 
of Nations likewise, and the advisability of bilateral negotia- 
tions and treaties”. 1 

At talks with Hitler in November 1937, Lord Halifax clear- 
ly voiced Britain’s ncadincss to agree to a rocarving of Europe’s 
political map in favour of Germany, in particular to satisfy its 
claims to Austria, Danzig (Gdansk), and Czechoslovakia provid- 
ed these claims were realised gradually. It was implied that Hit- 
ler would guarantee the intactness of the British colonial em- 
pire The results of the Halifax-Hitlcr talks were endorsed by 
the French government. Hitler evaded giving a specific reply 
In Berlin they saw the main thing, namely, that German ex- 
pansion in Central and Eastern Europe would encounter no re- 
sistance from the most powerful Western countries. 

On March 12, 1938, the nazis marched into Austria. Once 
again the LSSR was the only power to denounce resolutely this 
aggression. Moscow took a very serious view of the “anschluss”. 
llus was the first time since the end of the First World War 
that a country, whose independence was guaranteed by Britain 
and France under the Saint-Germain Treaty of 1919, had dis- 
appeared from the political map of Europe. “The seizure of Aus- 
tria, the Soviet People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs wrote 
in a letter to the CPSU Central Committee on March 14, 1938, 

IV/ * D ?TT a>Ul Materials Relalin Z * the Eve of the Second World 
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“is the most significant event after the world war and is fraught 
with the gravest danger, not least to our Union.” 1 

On March 17, 1938, the Soviet government suggested that 
Britain, France, and the USA join it in collective actions to halt 
the further spread of aggression and eliminate the mounting threat 
of another world conflagration. “Tomorrow it may be too late,” 
the Soviet government pointed out, “but today there is still time 
if all countries, especially the great powers, adopt a firm, un- 
equivocal stand on the question of collectively saving peace.” 2 
But, as before, the British and French reaction was negative. The 
FSA left the Soviet proposal unanswered. 

Even in this situation the USSR did not relax its efforts to 
avert war. On March 17, immediately after the nazis entered 
Austria, the Soviet Union officially declared it was prepared 
to honour its commitments under the 1935 Soviet-Czechoslovak 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance. In April 1938, the CPSU Central 
Committee passed a decision to help Czechoslovakia and in- 
formed the Czechoslovak President Edward Benes of this decision. 

The USSR was prepared to go to Czechoslovakia’s assistance 
single-handed, without France, provided Czechoslovakia request- 
ed such assistance and, of course, defended itself. This was 
backed up by the corresponding military measures: 30 infantry 
divisions were massed along the Soviet Union’s western frontier, 
large-scale military exercises were organised, and tanks and 
aircraft were kept in combat readiness. More than 500 Soviet 
bombers and fighter-planes were concentrated in only the Bye- 
lorussian and Kiev special military districts. 

With the exception of the USSR, not a single government in 
the West, including the Benes government itself, had any in- 
tention of resisting aggression against Czechoslovakia. In May 
1938, Benes had assured the British envoy in Prague that Cze- 
choslovakia would “always follow and be bound to Western 
Europe and never to Eastern Europe”. 3 In the meantime, secret 
Anglo-German talks had begun in London to “settle” the Cze- 
choslovak question. Germany was informed: “If we two, Great 

A History of Soviet Foreign Policy. 1917-1980, Vol. 1, 1917-1947, Mos- 
cow, 19S0, p. 335 (in Russian). 

" Soviet Foreign Policy Documents, Vol. 21, 1977, p. 129. 

* Documents on British Foreign Policy. 1 919-19 39, Third Series, Vol. 1, 
London, 1949, p. 314. 
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Britain and Germany, come to agreement regarding the settle- 
ment of the Czech problem, we shall simply brush aside the re- 
sistance that France or Czechoslovakia herself may offer to the 
decision .” 1 Czechoslovakia was not the point at issue-London 
regarded this question merely as a step towards the conclusion 
of an all-embracing agreement under which Germany would 
recognise the inviolability of the British empire and commit it- 
self to take Britain’s great power positions into account. This 
was the essence of Plan Z, which envisaged reinforcing the bar- 
gain with visits at all levels, including visits to Britain by Her- 
mann Goring and even Hitler. 2 The French government gave the 
British its full support in the efforts to make a deal with Hitler 
at Czechoslovakia’s expense. 

In Munich, on September 29, 195S, Britain and France signed 
an agreement with Germany and Italy, under which Ger- 
many was to take from Czechoslovakia roughly 20 per cent of 
its territory that had one-fourth of that nation’s population and 
nearly half of its heavy industry. The USA gave its unqualified 
approval to the outcome of the Munich talks. In the Soviet 
Union this deal was assessed as “an act, which for its brazenness 
has no equal in anything that has occurred since the first im- 
perialist war”. 3 

I he very first post-Munich months showed how little grounds 
the Western political leaders had for hoping they could “appease” 
fascism. Hitler not only sliced off more territory than was 
agreed upon at Munich but demanded the annexation of other 
legions populated by nearly a million Czechs. On March 15, 
' 939 , the Wehrmacht completed its occupation of the whole of 
Czechoslovakia. 



TIIE USSR’S LAST ATTEMPT 
TO AVERT' WAR 

The Soviet Union’s next attempt to avert a second world war 
was its proposal of April 17, 1939, for forming an Anti-Hitler 

HV , documents and Materials Relating to the Eve of the Second World 
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Coalition on the basis of a military-political pact of mutual 
assistance between the USSR, Britain, and France, resting on 

T , Pnnuplc of ec l ual n S hts an d duties for all its signatories. 
Ihe main articles of the draft, as proposed by the Soviet 
Union, stated: 

“i. Britain, France, and the USSR conclude this Agreement 
ot a term of five to ten years, on a mutual commitment to ex- 
tend to each other every possible assistance, including military 
assistance, without delay in the event of aggression in Europe 
against any one of the Contracting Parties. 

"2. Britain, France, and the USSR undertake to extend every 
including military, assistance to the East European states sit- 
uated between the Baltic and the Black seas and having a com- 
mon border with the USSR in the event of aggression against 
these states. 

3. Britain, France, and the USSR undertake, within the short- 
est possible time, to consider and establish the volume and 
forms of military assistance to be rendered by each of them in 
compliance with Paragraphs 1 and z.’ n 

Moreover, it was assumed that Britain, France, and the USSR 
would pledge that if hostilities broke out they would not enter 
into any negotiations or conclude a separate peace with the ag- 
gressors without agreement among all the three signatory pow- 
ers. The Soviet proposals envisaged the signing of a military 
convention simultaneously with the political agreement. The sub- 
stance of the Soviet proposals was communicated by the People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs on July 19 to the Soviet ambas- 
sadors in London and Paris. 

The Soviet Union made what proved to be its last attempt to 
prevent a second world war, and the Western powers likewise 
made their last attempt, in July-August 1939, to divert war from 
themselves to the USSR. Documents from German secret archives 
confirm that Chamberlain was prepared to conclude an al- 
liance with Germany and grant it a long-term loan of 3,500 mil- 
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lion pounds sterling. According to the German ambassador in 
London Herbert von Dirkscn, the essence of the Anglo-German 
agreement planned by Chamberlain was that “England would 
renounce the guarantees she had given to certain States in the 
German sphere of interest. Further, Great Britain would bring 
influence to bear on France to get her to give up her alliance 
with the Soviet Union and her commitments in Southeast Europe. 
She would also drop her treaty negotiations with the Soviet 
Union. As von Dirksen put it, the “underlying purpose of 
this treaty was to make it possible for the British gradually to 
disembarrass themselves of their commitments toward Poland. 
Then Poland . . . would be left to face Germany alone.” 2 
All this was reflected in the stand taken by the Western pow- 
ers at the negotiations on a military convention with the Soviet 
Union that were begun as a result of the Soviet proposal of 
July 23. In particular, the instructions to the British (and to the 
French) military missions were a clear indication that Britain 
had no intention whatever of signing an obligating military con- 
vention with the USSR on mutual assistance to repulse nazi 
aggression. 

At these negotiations the Soviet side presented a military 
plan providing for joint actions by the Soviet, British, and 
French armed forces in all possible cases of aggression. B.M. 
Shaposhnikov, Chief of the Soviet General Staff, showed how 
the Soviet Armed Forces would be deployed along the Soviet 
Union’s western frontiers. In the event of aggression in Europe 
the Red Army was prepared to put into the field 120 infantry 
and 16 cavalry divisions, 5,000 pieces of heavy artille- 
ry, between 9,000 and 10,000 tanks, and between 5,000 
and 5,500 aircraft. The fortified districts along the entire Soviet 
western frontier would be ready for action within four to six 
hours. 3 

Developments over the next two years definitively showed the 
enormity of the crime that the Munichmen of London and Paris 
committed against their own countries and the whole of human- 
ity, D ° c * unents and Materials Relating to the Eve of the Second World 
i TI ' Dirksen Papers (mS-i 9i9 ), p. 186. 
a lb 'd., pp. 183, 187. 
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kind when they turned down the Soviet offer of cooperation, 
ihe anti-fascist coalition became a reality only in the latter 
halt of 1941, but in the period after September 1, 1939, France 
was defeated, many European countries were occupied, and Bri- 
tain found itself in a critical situation. “Today, when one re- 
reads the draft for the Anglo-French-Soviet treaty, one may well 
ask how blind and petty our diplomacy must have been in its 
approach to this matter, losing the opportunity for concluding a 
treaty of such crucial significance?” 1 General Andre Beaufrc, who 

was a member of the French negotiating team, wrote bitterly in 
later years. 

Ihe West German historian Axel Kuhn realistically notes that 
the Soviet Union was well aware of Hitler’s aggressive ambi- 
tions and took every possible step to prevent the formation of 
an anti-Soviet coalition of imperialist powers and make itself 
secure/ Nazi Germany’s clash with the other powers was prac- 
tically inevitable, writes Alan Bullock, a British expert on the 
history of fascism. “Tf the Western Powers had recognised the 
threat earlier and shown greater resolution in resisting Hitler’s 
(and Mussolini’s) demands, it is possible that the clash might 
not have led to war, or at any rate not to a war on the scale 
on which it had finally to be fought .” 3 

B. H. Liddell Hart, one of the most eminent Western histori- 
ans, is likewise of the opinion that the Second World War 
might have been prevented. Nazi aggression had to be coun- 
tered by a united front of Britain, France, and the Soviet Uni- 
on. Peace could be saved, he wrote, by securing the support 
of Russia for Poland, and the situation demanded prompt ac- 
tion. 1 But the British government’s steps were “dilatory and 
half-hearted”. Liddell Hart comes very close to the truth but 
evades the main thing, namely, the recognition that had there 
been a united anti-Hitler front, the Second World War might 
have been averted altogether. 
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This recognition came, instead, from the British Foreign Sec- 
retary Anthony Eden, in February 1945. In presenting the deci- 
sions of the Crimea Conference of the leaders of three Allied 
powers-the USSR, the USA, and Britain- he said in the British 
parliament: “Can anyone doubt that, if we had had, in 1939, 
the unity between Russia, this country and the United States 
that we cemented at Yalta, there would not have been the pres- 
ent war?" 1 “History has severely punished the ‘appeasers’, who 
rejected the Soviet government’s proposal for collective resist- 
ance to the fascist aggressors,” Leonid Brezhnev noted. “Despite 
the forecasts and hopes that were running high at the time in 
London, Paris, and Washington, nazi Germany began the Sec- 
ond World War with an attack not on the USSR but on the 
capitalist countries of Europe.” 3 

2 . “. . .LET US FACE, 

THE TRUTH SQUARELY” 

“In politics that is always the best and the only correct atti- 
tude,” 3 Lenin wrote, enlarging on his words, which we have used 
in the above heading. When it is a matter of the class struggle 
embracing all international relations, he said, “we must base 
our tactics first and foremost on an appraisal of the objective 
situation”. 1 What was the objective international situation con- 
fronting the USSR on September 1, 1939? 



THE REALITY 

With the exception of fraternal Mongolia it had no friends 
°n the international scene. The socialist community of nations, 
which is today the leading factor of international politics and 
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TTv f ° rCe “ £he wotld > was "“-existent 

aid Lt n A t I T V aCW States of Afrka > Asm, 

imn ■' r Ame ? Ca - r ilCh t0day oppose imperialism, there was 

™e cTmmll I T T™' Thc inttrnational Proletariat and 
muni st and workers parties were the USSR’s only ally 
against the imperialist system. 

The USSR’s border with capitalist countries extended over 
many thousands of kilometres. Of decisive importance was not 

the Tel t' ge T P 31 faCt ° f this Capita,ist “cirdement as 
he circumstance that in practically all of thc USSR’s neighbours 

the ruling Circles were unsympathetic, to sav thc least, to the 
Ant “ m and - 

an^of ^« lty WaS - ^ n0t a singIe imperialist power nor 
» ' of . the countries bordering on thc USSR (Finland, Poland 
Romans, Turkey, Iran, and others) had any desire to base its’ 
relations with the Soviet Union on the permanent basis of the 
inmciples of peaceful coexistence and goodneighbourlv relations 
the contrary, they systematically flouted their treaty and 
o her obligations to the USSR. The imperialist powers used all 

condition S f^ 1C ! r , SP ° Sal f ° ecodc thc external and internal 
lditions for socialist construction in the USSR: direct subver- 
sion, political struggle in all directions, anti-Soviet alliances and 
coalitions, total discrimination in trade and in the eZirnic 
sphere, and unceasing ideological warfare. But more important 
than anything else was that large-scale material preparations were 
underway for a military collision with thc USSR: conflict sit- 

abetted The f T^ 0 ™ 1 «« aided and 

abetted. The prospect of a head-on collision between thc im- 
perialist camp and the Soviet Union, up to a war of annihila- 
tion, was becoming ever more imminent. “Given the entire 
complexity of the causes that led to the Second World War and 
the diversity of the motivations of the imperialist powers in- 

warchf socialism!’’^ *” * * h “ ^ - 

Such was the overall international situation characterising thc 
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USSR’s standing and potentialities on the eve of the Second 
World War. 

Specifically, during thc last prewar months thc situation was 
characterised, on the one hand, by a sharp increase of the threat 
to Soviet security in Europe and Asia and, on the other, by the 
USSR’s growing isolation on the international scene. The policy 
of collusion with the aggressor pursued by Britain and France 
with US support brought thc world on the brink of military 
catastrophe. Thc refusal by Britain, France, and Poland to act 
jointly with the USSR to repulse nazi aggression made it ob- 
vious that towards the close of August 1939 the last possibility 
for averting a world war had evaporated. The USSR could not 
do it single-handedly. “It was an unattainable aim to avert war 
when the USSR was alone and encircled by capitalist countries, 
and thc international working class had been split by the Right- 
wing Socialists.” 1 



THE USSR THREATENED BY ATTACK FROM 
THE WEST AND THE EAST 

Meanwhile, Europe was hit by a prewar political crisis that 
began with the occupation of the whole of Czechoslovakia by 
Germany. Thc political atmosphere was white-hot with tension 
running high in inter-state relations. Having become the pre- 
dominant power in Central Europe and bent on aggression, 
Germany was planning to continue its expansion eastward. On 
April 11, 1939, the nazi leadership endorsed a plan, code-named 
Case Weiss, for the invasion of Poland at any time from 
cptember 1, 1939. On April 28 Hitler announced Germany’s 
enunciation of its 1934 pact with Poland. Uneasiness enhanced 
> the ever-closer unity of the powers of the fascist Axis, which 
a gone beyond the political framework of the Anti-Comintern 
net and evolved into military cooperation. On May 22, 1939, 
ermany and Italy signed the Stahlpakt (Steel Pact). Japan’s 
involvement in this pact was on thc agenda. 

As could be seen from the Anglo-German and Franco-Germ- 
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an declarations, signed on the heels of the Munich deal at the 
close of September and in December 1938 respectively, Britain 
and France had, in effect, undertook not to attack Germany. 
The assumption of this obligation by France signified, among 
other things, the invalidation of the 1935 Franco-Soviet Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance. Thus, with Germany poised for aggression 
eastward, the USSR found itself without military allies. The 
results of the talks with Britain and France in the spring and 
summer of 1939 made it plain that the Western powers were 
reluctant to join the Soviet efforts to prevent war. The facts 
indicated that by refusing to give the USSR military guarantees 
in the event of direct aggression against it these powers had ex- 
posed it to invasion. 

What the military-strategic scenario of the trap would be 5 
Germany would attack Poland, the system of political commit- 
ments desired by. the Western powers would come into opera- 
tion, and the Soviet Union would have no alternative to declar- 
ing war on Germany. Without military allies the USSR was a 
very attractive target for aggression. Key military advantages 
were given to Germany in advance: having no possibility of cros- 
sing the frontier into Poland and coming into combat contact 
with the enemy, the Soviet Armed Forces would be fettered in 
their choice of a strategic initiative, which would depend en- 
tirely on the Wehrmacht Command. 

An extremely difficult situation had taken shape for the 
USSR in the Far East, where the Western powers had long 
been pushing Japan against it. The leaders and diplomatic cir- 
cles of the imperialist powers were expecting war to break be- 
tween Japan and the Soviet Union. In one of his dispatches the 
US ambassador in lokyo Joseph C. Grew explained why he 
felt “a Russo-Japanese conflict is more threatening in 1939 than 
m past years”. He wrote: “In the present state of Chinese mil- 
itary affairs, Japan might well expect, if involved in hostilities 
against the Soviet Union, that, although execution of plans of 
economic exploitation on the continent would he seriously de- 
layed, Japan would face no acute military problem from Chi- 
na. . . I he Munich conference has had a marked effect upon 
Japanese thinking with regard to foreign relations, and the con- 
ference is taken here to mean that no obstacles will, be interposed 
against German pressure upon the Soviet Union. . . Japan con- 



siders the Soviet Union at the present time internally weaken- 
ed and externally in a position of singular isolation.” 1 

Indeed, since May 1939, following Japan’s attack on the ^Vlon- 
golian People’s Republic, large-scale hostilities involving more 
and more troops on both sides had unfolded on the Khalkhin 
Gol River. Under the protocol on mutual assistance signed on 
March 12, 1936, by the USSR and Mongolia, the Soviet govern- 
ment had sent Red Army units to help its ally. No war had been 
declared either by Japan, the USSR or Mongolia, but it was 
nevertheless being fought. 

Only a few weeks before the Second World War broke out 
two events occurred which still further complicated the interna- 
tional situation for the USSR. An agreement under which Bri- 
tain recognised Japan’s seizures in China and pledged to raise 
no obstacles to the attainment of Japan’s military aims in China 
was signed in Tokyo on July 24, 1939. In other words, the Ja- 
panese troops operating on occupied Chinese territory, from where 
hostilities were being conducted against the USSR and Mongolia 
on the Khalkhin Gol River, were guaranteed against attack from 
the rear. This was precisely the “Far Eastern Munich” that the 
Western powers wanted in order to encourage the aggressive 
anti-Soviet ambitions of the Japanese militarists. On August 10 
the government of Kiichiro Hiranuma announced that it was 
prepared to sign a military treaty with Germany and Italy with 
all the ensuing dangerous consequences to the security of the 
USSR. 



Within literally a few days before the outbreak of the world 
war the Soviet Union found itself faced by the prospect of hav- 
ing to fight a war concurrently against two powerful countries 
,n Europe and in Asia at a time when it was in military and 
political isolation. This was actually the situation that Britain, 
France, and the USA had planned to create by long years of 
appeasing” aggressive powers. Stating the desired objective of 
f he Munich strategy to Harold L. Ickes, a member of the US 
government, in December 1938, the US ambassador in Paris 
William Bullitt bluntly declared that in due course Germany 
Wl H try to take the Ukraine. . . In the process Germany will 
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SWlfk"! j UCh a desrcc that shc cannot stand the “rain. 
She will break under it m the end. Similarly, Japan will conquer 

or attempt to conquer Siberia, and she in time will break under 

‘ , “rain. But by leaving Russia to her fate, England and France 

lands. ^ " 8 ° f Ge ™ any from theit °™ 

THE ONLY POSSIBLE DECISION 

ci°T® the la :“ wcck of A ugmt 1939, when it had become 
lear that a world war could not be averted, the Soviet Union 
was confronted with the need unilaterally to safeguard its ter- 

USSR bT 3ttaCk by 1 German >'’ if onl i' n short period. The 
USSR had no reasonable alternative to prolonging, even if only 

emporarrly, a state o non-aggression with Germany. To intervene 

n ai i n G r^ 0liSh Wat W0Uld Si8Dify i' e °P ardis i“S socialism’s 
gainb in the USSR on its own initiative. 

The Soviet leadership had to change the situation at all costs 

rnd^snr 11 ^" T aCk b V, h£ impCrialistS foc as 1^8 as possible! 
and spike then designs. The preservation of the first and, at the 

C - °fy s °cialist state was required by the interests of inter- 
national socialism and of the working people of all countries, 
n heir actions, the CPSU Central Committee and the Soviet 
government were guided by the instructions of the Party’s 18th 
Congress to proceed with caution and give the warmongers no 
pretext for dragging the Soviet Union into conflicts. This was 
the point of departure of the CPSU and the government when 
thc> made the crucial decision to sign, on August 23, 1939, with 
Germany a treaty of non-aggression, which had earlier been 
offered by Berlin. This forced step was consonant with political 
realism and an accurate assessment of the objective situation, 
•enm had, in his time, said: “Is it the correct policy for us to 
use the discord between the imperialist bandits to make it more 

difficult for them to unite against us. . ? Of course, it is the cor- 
rect policy.” 2 

1 The Secret Diary of Harold L. lakes, Vol. II. The Inside Struve. rg 5 6 - 
1959 , Simon and Schuster. New York, 1954 p 5 , 9 93 
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The decision was taken only after no doubt was left that the 
governments of Britain, France, and Poland were reluctant to 
sign an agreement with the USSR on joint resistance to nazi 
aggression and all other possibilities for safeguarding the USSR’s 
security had been exhausted. On August 26 the People’s Com- 
missar for Defence of the USSR K. Y. Voroshilov, who headed 
the Soviet military delegation at the negotiations with Britain 
and France, publicly announced: “The military talks with Bri- 
tain and France were suspended not because the USSR had con- 
cluded a non-aggression pact with Germany; on the contrary, 
the USSR signed the non-aggression pact with Germany because 
of, among other things, the circumstance that the military talks 
with France and Britain had reached an impasse by virtue of 
insuperable disagreements.” 1 In this same statement by the So- 
viet Defence Commissar nazi Germany was again called an 
aggressor. 

Even after August 23, T939, the Soviet Union did not aban- 
don its hope for collective security. Thus, on the very next day, 
August 24, London informed the British Embassy in the USA 
of V. M. Molotov’s statement that “after a bit, say a week, ne- 
gotiations with France and this country might be continued”. 2 

Ihe supreme significance of the non-aggression pact was that 
it pi evented the formation of a united front of imperialist pow- 
ers against the Soviet Union. Harold L. Ickes, certainly no friend 
of the USSR, noted: “I am not surprised at Russia’s ac- 
tion. . . Russia suspected England of playing double with her 
while making terms with Germany. I believe that this was true: 
that England could have terms with Russia long ago. She kept 
hoping against hope that she could embroil Russia and Germ- 
any w ith each other and thus escape scot-free herself. Shc got 
ca ught in her own toils and in so doing has lost the respect 
and tllc sympathy of the world generally.” 3 Bernard Shaw said 
at the time that he failed to see why so much tension was gen- 
erated by the news of a Russo-German pact. Hitler, he declared, 
Was 111 powerful hands of Stalin whose desire for peace 
Prevailed over all else. 



Izvestia, August 27, 1939. 
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The cffect r o{ thesc resolute anions by the USSR on the world 
scene was of inestimable significance for the subsequent stru*- 
g e agamst the fascist Axis. The USSR put paid to the unity 
tl a was being forged in the imperialist camp. The conclusion 
oi the non-aggression pact infuriated Tokyo, which was count- 
ing on the possibility of striking at the USSR in collaboration 
with Germany On August 24, 1939, the Soviet embassy in Ja- 
pan repotted that the news made a “stunning impression, obvi- 
ously sowing confusion especially among the military and in 
t ic fascist camp V The official protest made to Germany quail- 
ed the pact as “running counter to the secret treaty appended 
to the Anti-Comintern Pact”. 2 The Hirahuma government’s po- 
sitions were damaged and it fell. Japan was now compelled 
to settle the acute conflict situation on the Khalkhin Gol River. 

1 he. Italian fascists likewise saw the pact as a blow to their 
lc > wanted the nazis to expand mainly eastward, 
m the direction of the USSR, so that nazi Berlin would not 
urn its attention to Rome’s Balkan sphere of imperialist in- 
ciests. Italy refused to enter the war at the same time as 

ermany, hranco Spain, too, announced that it would be “neu- 
tral . 

As a result, the Second World War broke out not as a coor- 
dinated action of the Axis powers but as an act of aggression 
by Germany alone. .Lhe military consolidation of the aggressor 
coalition was set back by approximately a year. It was only 
in July 1940 that Japan and Germany resumed the talks that 
had been broken off in August 1939 following the conclusion 
of the Soviet-German non-aggression pact. Germany, Japan, and 
Italy formalised their tripartite alliance on September 27, 1940. 

In The Truth About Hitler, a book written jointly with Wil- 
fned Reckert, member of the Presidium of the Board of the 
German Communist Party, Kurt Bachmann relates how the ptet 
was received by the German Communists: “In Germany at the 
time it was forbidden to listen to foreign broadcasts on pain 
of long imprisonment, incarceration in a concentration camp, or 
even death. In this situation the only orientation that could be 
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got was provided in a statement by the underground CPG lead- 
ership broadcast on August 25, 1939, by Radio Moscow. As it 
had always done before, thc CPG warned of the danger pres- 
ented by Hitler. Addressing our people it declared that ‘peace 
would be secured only if the German people took the future of 
the German nation into their own hands’. The party stressed 
that it was in the vital interests of the German people to abide 
by the treaty, not to attack thc Soviet Union. The German 
Communists saw thc justice and necessity of the non-aggression 
pact, and upheld it, even though its significance was fully appre- 
ciated only after liberation from nazism in 1945. • • The Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union was aware of Germany’s ag- 
gressive intentions, but did not know when the attack be 
launched and sought to stave it off.” 1 

3. MAIN DIRECTIONS AND SPECIFICS 

OF SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 

IN THE INITIAL PERIOD 

OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR 

The very possibility of winning time in order to strengthen 
the bulwark of thc world revolutionary process, a possibility 
created by Soviet foreign policy on the eve of the Second World 
War, was a tangible contribution to thc struggle against fascism 
on a global scale. “No one can doubt that the coming war, even 
if it begins as a war between two big imperialist powers or as 
a war of a big power against a small country, will inevitably tend 
to develop into and will inevitably become a war against the 
Soviet Union. Every year and every month of respite is a guar- 
antee for us that the Soviet Union will be in position to better 
repulse the attack of the imperialists,” 2 said Palmiro Togliatti, 
outstanding personality of thc international communist and work- 
mg-class movement, as early as 1935 at thc VII Congress of the 
Communist International. Throughout the period from September 
l ’ 1 939 > to June 22, 1941, Soviet foreign policy was guided by 

j. _ D/c Wahrheit uber Hitler. Kurt Bachmann im Gesprach mit Wilfried 
lL A' 1 ' Weltkreis Verlag, Dortmund, 1978, pp. 12 1, 123. 
r Congress of tbe Communist International. Abridged Stenographic 

c Port of Proceedings, Lawrence and Wishart Ltd., London, p. 417. 
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the need to make use of this priceless respite to reinforce the 

rr , ussr in an 

flu. extent that this was possible. 

iJth r«f neS l u d d0Vfa by the r8th Con « ress of the CPSU 

r the USSR on the international scene, and formulated in the 

policy” st'e”'’ WetC 8 Pt ° gramme f ° r SOViet f ° rei ® n 

wi^c^ 

are ?' S a " tio “ 1 * haU be “orcised and the instigators of war, who 
are used to others pulling the chestnuts out of the fire, shall be 
given no opportunity to drag our country into conflicts; 

5 - Ihe utmost shall be done to strengthen the combat ef- 
ficiency of our Red Array and Red Navy; 

“ 4 - International ties of friendship with the working people 
of all countries interested in peace and friendship among na- 
tions shall be promoted.” 1 

Following the outbreak of the Second World War, the USSR 
defined its attitude to the belligerent groups as a neutral in the 
context of international law, stating this in notes handed on Sep- 
tember 17, 1939, to the ambassadors of all the countries with 
winch the Soviet Union had diplomatic relations. 2 The Soviet 

P° lcy of ncutraht - y differed fundamentally from the policy of 
neutrality pursued by the USA in that period. 

The Soviet government’s report to the sixth session of the Su- 
pieme Soviet of the USSR in the spring of 19,40 stated: “In 
brief, our foreign policy objectives are to ensure peace among 
nations and the security of our country. The conclusion from this 
is the posture of neutrality and non-participation in the war be- 
tween the leading European powers. This posture is based on 
the treaties signed by us, and is fully in keeping with the inter- 
ests of the Soviet Union. Moreover, this posture exercises an 
influence restraining the spread of war in Europe, and it there- 
by conforms to the interests of all peoples desiring peace or 
already suf fering enormous privation caused by war. . . We 

TSt ' J C ™Z ress °f Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolsbe- 
l <vxJ)’ MarCJ 1021 ’ !9i9 ' Verbatim Re P° rt < Moscow, 1939, p. 15 (in R us . 

-• Soviet Foreign Policy. A Collection 0 f Documents, Vol. 4, Moscow 
1946, pp. 448-49 (hi Russian). - 
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feel that in the matter of ensuring our country’s security we 
have scored no little success during this time. This is precisely 
what infuriates our enemies. For our part, with faith in our 
cause and in our strength, we shall continue to pursue our foreign 
policy consistently and steadfastly.” 1 
Presenting an analysis of the international situation up to 
August 1940, the Chairman of the Council of People’s Commis- 
sars of the USSR told the seventh session of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR: “In this situation the Soviet Union should dis- 
play heightened vigilance relative to its external security and 
to reinforcing all its internal and external positions. We have 
effected a switch from a seven-hour to an eight-hour working 
day and taken other steps in line with our duty to secure a furth- 
er and more massive growth of our country’s defence and 
economic potential, a serious tightening of discipline among all 
the working people, and to work hard to promote labour pro- 
ductivity in our country.” 2 

In its efforts to reinforce the USSR’s security and interna- 
tional positions, Soviet foreign policy made active use of in- 
ter-imperialist contradictions in accordance with Lenin’s emphasis 
on the need for a strategy of this kind. “We,” Lenin said, “can 
all clearly sec the clash of the imperialist states’ interests. De- 
spite all pronouncements by their ministers about the peaceful 
settlement of questions in dispute, the imperialist powers 
cannot in reality take a single serious step in political matters 
without disagreeing.”" The paramount and immediate aim of 
Soviet foreign policy in 19 39-1 941, especially in view of the 
fact that as a result of the ongoing world war all the anti- 
Soviet forces on the international scene had become more active, 
was to use these disagreements to counter the military threat 
and to ensure peaceful conditions for socialist construction in 
the USSR. 




Sixth Session oj the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. March 29- April 4, 

' 940 . Verbatim Report, Moscow, 1940, p. 42 (in Russian). 

Seventh Session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. August i-August 7, 
; 940, Verbatim Report, Moscow, 1940, p. 42 (in Russian). 

V- I. Lenin, “Speech Delivered ac a Joint Session of the All-Russia 
ential f-xecutivc Committee of the Moscow Soviet of Workers’, Peasants’ 
and Red Army Deputies, Trade Unions, and Factory Committees, May 
5 . 1920”, Collected. Works, Vol. 31, p. 131. 
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In an address headed “Twenty-Second Anniversary of the 
reat October Socialist Revolution” the Comintern Executive 
Comnuttee noted that the ruling quarters in the imperialist states 
started the war not for the freedom of peoples or for saving 
democracy from fascism, but for the entrenchment of reaction 
and further imperialist seizures. “The governing classes of Brit- 
ain, Trance, and Germany are waging war for world suprem- 
acy This, war is a continuation of the many-years’ imperialist 
rivalry in the capitalist camp.” 1 

As the Second World War grew in scope the peoples in many 
oun tries increasingly pressed their governments to take a hard- 
er stand against the aggressive powers. The liberation struggle 
o peopics began to unfold under the leadership of communist 

with r Par '! eS ' u thC PeOP ' es ° £ thc * war 

h (Jermany and tts allies, this was increasingly becoming an 

anti-fascist war Academician Y. M. Zhukov writes that "thc 

its inWafT 1 ^ ° Ut tHe Capitalist s ? stem - At 

ntial stage, this was an unjust imperialist war not only on 

ZSr ag f CSSivC £ascist bloc but a ^o on the part of the 

Anglo-French coalition. However, it would be inadequate to 

assess he Second World War of even this period as imperialist 
on both sides because the resistance of the masses in the coun- 
ties subjected to fascist aggression focussed in liberation from 
the outset. One should bear in mind thc special danger from 
the states of the aggressive fascist bloc, which started the war 
with the objective of enslaving the entire world and establishing 
a predatory new order’. For that reason, for the peoples of 
Poland and other states that fell victim to fascist aggression the 
war was from the very beginning a just struggle for freedom 
and national independence.” 2 

In this situation the Soviet Union intensified its foreign pol- 
icy actions to counter the fascist threat and check the fascist 
bloc s further expansion in Northern Europe and the Balkans 
and the strengthening of Germany’s positions in countries neigh- 
bouring on the USSR-Bulgaria, Turkey, Iran, and Afghanistan. 
Concuncntly and this, too, was a major contribution by Soviet 

' Komm,wtsl >cbesky International, No. 8-9, 1959, PP . 5 - 4 . 

• / Y ‘ Zh t T OV ’ “ T, ’ C ° risins of thc Second World War 1 ’, Novaya i no- 
veisbaya tslorta, No. 1, 1980, p. j. * 
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foreign policy towards facilitating a successful struggle against 
fascism-the USSR did everything it could to cut short the 
Munich anti-Soviet thrusts by Britain, France, and the USA 
in their attempts to weaken the positions of the bulwark of 
socialism. 

The Second World War acquired a definitively just and lib- 
erative character when the Soviet Union became involved. This 
was decisive to mobilising all the peoples for the struggle against 
fascism, for freedom, independence, and social progress. The 
USSR’s armed engagement with fascism, nazi Germany’s in- 
ability to gain the upper hand over the USSR, and the Soviet 
Armed Forces’ victories inspired the peoples of the occupied 
countries with the hope that their resistance to fascism would 
be successful and were the main factor in turning this resistance 
into a mass armed struggle of peoples against thc fascist 
order”. 



new 



NAZI GERMANY— THE MAIN THREAT 

In the context of the Soviet Union’s security, relations with 
the aggressor powers-the nazi imperialist group and military 
Japan- were the central problem of Soviet foreign policy in t 9 39- 
1941. With Germany poised on the Soviet western frontiers in 
September 1939, these states had a border with thc USSR ex- 
tending for thousands of kilometres and huge springboards for 
aggression against the Soviet Union. 

Throughout the initial period of the Second World War the 
l SU Central Committee and the Soviet government proceeded 
from the assumption that there would inevitably be a collision 
with nazi Germany, which was thc most reactionary force ever 
spawned by imperialism. In Moscow there were no illusions what- 
ever about the nature of fascism and its insatiable appetite for 
aggression. One evidence of this is provided in a report of a 
conversation between thc British ambassador Stafford Cripps 
J° se Ph Stalin (September 2r, 1940) sent to Washington by 
e US ambassador Laurence Steinhardt, who wrote: “Stalin 
cle- eXtremc,y ^ ran k’ realistic. . . Stalin had made it quite 
Car tbat h‘ s present policy was designed to avoid thc involve- 
ent of the Soviet Union in the war and, in particular, to avoid 
con ict with the German Army. Stalin had admitted that Ger- 
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many constituted the only real threat to the Soviet Union and 
that a German victory would place the Soviet Union in a diffi- 
cult not dangerous position, but he felt that it was impossible 
at the present time to invite the certainty of a German invasion 
of the Soviet Union by any alteration of Soviet Policy.” 1 

The USSR laced Germany under conditions that were ex- 
tremely unfavourable. Germany had access to enormous economic 
resources that, as it subjugated Western Europe, considerably 
surpassed the economic potentialities of the Soviet Union. Ger- 
many enjoyed an undisputed reputation of being the strongest 
military power of the capitalist world. It commanded huge 
foreign policy resourccs-its central role in the powerful coali- 
tion of European and Asian imperialist states, the growing coor- 
dination of their strategic plans and practical actions in many 
areas of world politics (which gave Berlin increasing leverage 
m regions of the world far from Germany) and, lastly, the na2i 
political diktat in Europe and the ramified system of alliances 
and links with many European countries. Class hatred for the 
LSSR throughout the capitalist world and the anti-Soviet and 
anti-communist leaning of the ruling quarters in the countries 
forming the capitalist encirclement of the Soviet Union played 
into the hands of Germany as the shock force of another “cru- 
sade against the world’s first socialist country. 

Ol course » serious difficulties wore created for the Soviet 
Union’s policy towards Germany by the intensified efforts of 

rivaIs . t0 hasten a between the 

LSSR and the nazis. These efforts and the need to counter them 
were a drag on the Soviet Union’s possibilities for manoeuvre. 

In the initial period of the war the main concern of Soviet 
foreign policy relative to Germany was to keep Berlin bound 
as long as possible to the commitment of non-aggression, even 
if this was unreliable and unstable, bring into play all political 
potentialities for containing the nazi leadership’s aggressive am- 
bitions, and use every possibility for strengthening the USSR’s 
defence capacity. At the same time, the Soviet Union did not, 
o. course, retreat from its fundamental principles. In the con-' 
ci etc situation of 1939-1941 the only realistic line was one that 
ruled out both foreign policy adventurism and capitulation. This 

1 Foreign Relations of the United States. 1940, Vol. i, i 959 , p . 6 ,,. 
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was the only line that could ensure the attainment of the cen- 
tral objective, which was to safeguard and strengthen, in ful- 
filment of Lenin’s behests, the bulwark of the world revolution- 
ary process-thc Soviet Union. The maintenance of relations with 
Berlin on the level of the non-aggression treaty predicated the 
special and not always visible character of the diplomatic battles 
between the Soviet Union and Germany, when the Soviet 
Union s striving to avoid unnecessary strains was always com- 
bined with its firm stand against nazi intrigues. Soviet foreign 
policy countered Germany strictly to the extent of the damage 
Germany sought to inflict on the interests of the USSR’s se- 
curity, without allowing matters to reach a point of sharp con- 
frontation. 

It must be specially emphasised that the Soviet efforts, in 
the early period of the Second World War, to secure better con- 
ditions for the inescapable clash with nazism were made by 
no means solely through Soviet-German relations as such. To 
reduce Soviet foreign policy preparations to repulse nazi aggres- 
sion to these relations would be a gross mistake. Yet this is 
exactly what is being done by most bourgeois historians, who 
studiously separate Soviet-German relations of 1939-1941 from 
the overall context of Soviet international efforts in that period. 
They ignore a key aspect of the problem, namely, the tense 
struggle between the USSR and Germany in regions adjoining 
the USSR. There were anti-Soviet manoeuvres by Germany in 
Finland, Afghanistan, Bulgaria, Japan, Hungary, Turkey, Roma- 
nia, Iran, Sweden, Yugoslavia, and other countries. The forms 
and methods of the Soviet counteraction to these manoeuvres 
were in each case selected to fit the situation. 

Soviet policy towards Germany was, needless to say, by no 
means passive, as was asserted at the time by the political forces 
hostile to the USSR and as is still being asserted by present-day 
bourgeois historians. It was not a matter of the Soviet Union 
having been used by Germany, as most bourgeois historians 
maintain, but a case of Soviet diplomacy skilfully using imperial- 
lst contradictions on a large historical scale. 

Deep-seated motivations gave birth to the myth of a “deal” 
e tween the USSR and Germany. Its political basis was the 
desire of the ruling circles of the two imperialist coalitions to 
ave P c °plc think along precisely these lines. In London, Paris, 
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and Washington the allegation that the USSR and Germany 

. f U T C L a barga ! n ”. was made with the purpose of discredit- 
ing the USSR and inflicting the maximum political damage on 
it It was also expected that in refuting this blatant lie the Soviet 
Lmon would lose its temper, fall for the provocation, and 
thereby cause a further exacerbation of its relations with Ger- 
many. 

In the case of Berlin’s rulers, they were even more active in 
their efforts to sustain this myth, chiefly to engineer a deteriora- 
p° n th f LjSS ff’ s rcl «tions with Britain, France, and the USA. 
^•° u §hly from the latter half of 1940 to almost the moment 
t ic USSR was invaded, the nazis peddled this myth through 
the mass media and through diplomatic and intelligence chan- 
nels as a means of camouflaging their preparations for aggression 
against the Soviet Union. 

Throughout the initial period of the Second World War 
Soviet diplomacy exposed the provocative assertions about the 
character of the relations between the USSR and Germany. For 
instance, on February 22, 1940, the People’s Commissar for 
•oreign Affairs of the USSR instructed the Soviet ambassador 
in London I. M Maisky to inform the British Foreign Office 
of the following fundamental line of the Soviet Union’s relations 
with Germany: “First. We consider as ridiculous and insulting 
not only the assertion but even any assumption that the USSR 
ms allegedly entered into a military alliance with Germany. Even 
simpletons in politics do not enter so lightmindcdly into a mili- 
tary alliance with a belligerent power for they cannot but realise 
how complex and hazardous such an alliance would be. . . 
Second. The economic treaty with Germany is no more than trade 
agreement under which exports from the USSR to Germany 
will reach the sum of only 500 million marks; besides, this agree- 
ment is economically beneficial to the USSR, which receives from 
Germany a large number of machine tools and other equipment, 
as well as quite a large amount of armaments, the sale of which 
has been consistently denied to us in both Britain and France. 
third. The USSR remains neutral, as before, if of course, Brit- 
ain and France do not attack it and compel it to take up arms 
The rumours, assiduously spread, that the USSR and Germany 
have entered into a military alliance are sustained not only by 
ceitain elements in Germany itself in order to intimidate Brit- 
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ain and France but also by some agents of Britain and France 
themselves, which want to use the imagined ‘switch of the 
USSR to the German camp’ for their special purposes in inter- 
nal politics.”' 

The bourgeois inventions about a “deal” between the USSR 
and Germany arc compellingly refuted by historical evidence 
such as, for example, the content and orientation of Soviet mili- 
tary-strategic planning. What “accord” could there have been 
when as early as April 1940 the General Staff of the Red Army, 
acting on instructions from the CPSU Central Committee, was 
completing its operational plan for repulsing the expected Ger- 
man attack? 

A. M. Vasilevsky, who was at approximately that time ap- 
pointed First Deputy Chief of the General Staff’s Operational 
Department, was actively involved in drawing up that plan. In 
his memoirs he writes: “We worked in concord and very inten- 
sively. The operational plan took up all our time and thoughts. 
Hitler Germany was indicated in the plan as the most likely 
and main adversary (my italics.-?. S.). It was assumed that Ita- 
ly might act on the German side, but, the plan specified, it 
would in all probability confine itself to the Balkans, indirectly 
threatening our frontiers. Germany could possibly be support- 
ed by Finland (after the defeat of France and British evacua- 
tion from Dunkirk the Finnish leaders drew closer to Berlin), 
Romania (a source of raw materials for Germany since 1939, 
rejecting neutrality altogether to join the fascist bloc in the sum- 
mer of the next year) and Hungary (at the time already a mem- 
her of the Anti-Comintern Pact). Shaposhnikov felt that hos- 
tilities might be confined to the western borders of the USSR. 
In this connection, it was there that the plan proposed the con- 
centration of our main forces. A Japanese attack on our Far 
East was not precluded, however, and so the plan provided for 
such a force to be deployed there as would guarantee us a stable 
situation.” 2 Such were the basic military-strategic points of 
the Soviet operational plan for repulsing aggression. 

As regards the question of determining the exact time of a 
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and mobilisation stocks. In the period between January ,<,,„ and 
January 1941 the increases in state reserves and mobilisation 
stocks were: pig iron-five-fold ; rolled stock-two-fold; copper- 
more than two-fold ; xinc-r.r-fold; and lead-i.6-fold. Stocks of 
food and fodder were created to last the Armed Forces from 
four to six months ,n the event of war. The value of the nation’s 
material resources was nearly doubled in the course of 18 
months before nazi Germany invaded the USSR. The Soviet 
defence industry developed at roughly three times the rate of 
all the other industries. 1 

The CPS U Central Committee and the Soviet government 
were well aware that Berlin’s attitude to the observance of the 
non-aggression pact neither was nor could be sincere. Soviet 
diplomacy had no illusions on this score. “As to evaluating the 
non-i.ggress.on pact signed with Germany in , 9)9 , a t a time 
when the Soviet Union could be attacked on two fronts- -by 
Germany and by Japan-thcre arc no grounds for asserting that 
Stalin relied on it. The CPSU Central Committee and the Soviet 
government proceeded from the assumption that while this pact 
did not deliver the USSR from the threat of nasd aggression it 
gave us an opportunity to win time for strengthening our defences 
and prevent the formation of a united anti-Soviet front ”* 
writes Marshal G. K. Zhukov, who in February 1941 was ap- 
pointed Chief of the Red Army General Staff. P 

ANTI-SOVIETISM 

nr 'rur '^ ERIAI ' IST ADVERSARIES 

OF THE AXIS POWERS 

On the question of the policy of “non-interference’’ and 
ppeasement of aggressor the CC report to the ,8th CPSU 
the / CSS LCarCS ’ d)c policy of non-interference there is 
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Union, not to prevent, say, Germany from getting stuck in 
European aflams, from getting embroiled in war with the Soviet 

wa m tacit| t0 ' ^ ““ S “ k dee P “ <*■ * 

war, to tacitly encourage them to do so, to let them wear down 

and exhaust each other and then, when they are sufficiently 
weakened, to enter the stage with fresh forces, to enter of 
course, in the interests of peace’ and to dictate terms to the 
uca-cncc >e lgercnts.” 1 This political assessment of the Munich 
i < hc> accurately defined the political aspirations of nazi Ger- 
many s imperialist adversaries throughout 1939-1941 and to 
some extent, in the subsequent period. 

The strengthening of the Soviet Union's security in the face 

five ofSo 2 ' , T*-** T Ce f tral bM by no »l« °bjcc- 

five of Soviet foreign policy during these years. The anti-Soviet 

he An 7 F th l POl ‘ C T° f thc Gcrma " bloc ’ s imperialist rivals, 
U«« n f WC1 ' e extremcl 3 r dangerous to thc 

USSR. During the phoney war”, i.c„ until mid-May 1940 the 
international climate for thc USSR was at times fraught with 
^mounting danger of an armed intervention by Britain and 

Motivated by their anti-Sovietism the British and French 
governments actually brought the war with Germany to a stand- 
still showing instead a readiness to use their armed forces 
against the USSR. In terms of the harm that was XLly i 7 
Hicted on Soviet security interests and of the intensity of their 
anti-Soviet activities during the period of the "phoney war” in 
Europe the Anglo-French coalition was objectively not second 
to nazi Germany In planning and, in fact, preparing for hostili- 
ties against the USSR during the first few months of 1940 (in a 
northwestern and a southern directions), London and Paris were 
even ahead of nazi Germany, where the drawing of operational 

p ans of war against the USSR was started only in the latter half 
or 1 940* 

UU p , ointed b f thc Soviet historian O. A. Rzheshevsky 
that the design and plans for a new joint anti-Soviet “crusade” 
were the logical continuation of thc prewar policies pursued by 
ie \X cstern powers, which prepared a second world war with 
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the aim of destroying the world’s first socialist state and redivid- 
ing the world at its expense. “The anti-Soviet military schemes 
of the period between the autumn of 1939 and the spring 
of 1940 were the last and most adventurist gamble in the cri- 
minal strategy of the Munichmcn: they undertook the initiative 
to launch aggression. Their calculations were that in these cir- 
cumstances nazi Germany would take ‘its natural step’ and 
likewise attack the USSR.” 1 

An analysis of the entire range of the anti-Soviet policies 
pursued by the Anglo-French coalition and the USA inevitably 
leads to the conclusion that these policies were, in essence, fol- 
lowed in all geographical directions and affected all major mat- 
ters relative to the security of the USSR-/;; the Soviet northwest, 
where Finland was being pushed into war against thc Soviet 
Union, with Britain and France displaying their readiness to 
intervene militarily on the side of the Finnish militarists; in the 
Soviet west, where anti-Soviet campaigns were aimed at disrupt- 
ing the measures being taken by the USSR to reinforce its secu- 
rity (Western Ukraine, Western Byelorussia, and the Baltic 
region); in the southwest, where efforts were made to kindle 
anti-Soviet aspirations of bourgeois-landowner Romania 
nudged into a confrontation with the USSR, and where anti- 
Soviet intrigues were being woven in Sofia, Budapest, and Bel- 
grade; in the south, where military aggression against the USSR 
was also planned, attempts were being made to draw Turkey 
into anti-Soviet activity, and hostility for the USSR was being 
fanned in Iran and Afghanistan; in the Far East, where the 
Anglo-French coalition and the USA spared no effort to aggra- 
vate Sovict-Japanese relations and channel Tokyo’s expansion- 
ism to the north, to the frontiers of the USSR. 

In other words, in the capitalist encirclement of the Soviet 
Union there was practically no country where British and French 
diplomacy was not playing an anti-Soviet game to one extent or 
another. Thc reason for this active anti-Soviet preoccupation on 
the part of Britain and France, as well as of the USA, was 
rooted chiefly in the logic of thc Munich political conception, 
which was to divert Germany from its expansionist ambitions 
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the USSR ’ t T t “ g S tt:S5Ion a 8 a hist the USSR, compel 

ion ® ht ° r , 6 mtereStS of the Anglo-French coali- 

tion, and secure a qualitative weakening and, perhaps, the de- 

s ruction of the world’s first socialist state . A key objective of 

‘ policy was to block the Soviet Union's striving to avoid 

G™' V “" ent “ , thE lmperialist by chilling its relations with 
trermany, and draw it as quickly as possible into the war in the 
most unfavourable situation. 

the hiSt0ry 0f the Second World 

thinkin ' V dd f ar u ayS are thc '° sic of the fore « n P^y 
ing in London and Pans during this period. “The rapid 

overrunning o Poland," he writes, "was followed by a fix 

months lull— christened the ‘Phoney War’. . . For the leaders as 

framing f* f the Westetn countries spent the time’ in 

abZt fh n P , attackins Gcrma ”>'' s flanks -and talked 
about them all too openly. In reality, there was no prospect 

o ranee and Britain ever being able, alone, to develop the 

strength required to overcome Germany. Their best hope, now 

that Germany and Russia faced each other on a common border 

u as that friction would ... draw Hitler’s explosive force cast- 

ward instead of westward. That happened a year later, and 

happened earlier if the Western Allies bad 
not been impatient 1 (my italics. -P.S.). 

Articulating the views of many Western political leaders of 
the time, Liddell Hart regrets that the efforts of thc Anglo- 
French coalition to provoke this clash were “inadequate”. But 
the decisive factor was not inadequacy of the efforts made by 
Britain and Francc-these were more than adequatc-but in the 
effectiveness of Soviet foreign policy. 

I men f “cussing on worsening thc external conditions for the 
USSR, British and French diplomacy sought to camouflage the 
military mact'on of their countries so as altogether to avoid hav- 
ing to fight a real war with Germany. This was admitted can- 
R ‘ y /’ am ™£ others, the British newspaper magnate Lord 
Beavcrbrook m a conversation with the Soviet ambassador 
London s most cherished dream was to see a German-Soviet 

However in 1939-1941 the anti-Sovietism of thc Anglo- 
F rench coa lition was not head-on, undisguised in aii situations. 

B. li. Liddell Hart, History of the Second World War, p. ?0 6. 
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During the period of the “phoney war” and, to a large extent, 
up to the outbreak of the Great Patriotic War, British, French, 
and US diplomacy engaged in a complex game relative to the 
USSR, seeking to combine incompatible objectives. On the one 
hand, the British and French tried to secure a deterioration of 
the external conditions for the USSR by bringing every possible 
pressure to bear on the USSR, deteriorating Soviet-German 
relations and by fanning anti-Soviet feeling among the Soviet 
Union’s neighbours. On thc other hand, the reality of the state 
of war with Germany kept reminding London and Paris that 
by going too far they could lose, for their anti-Soviet policy could 
lead to a military confrontation with the USSR and thereby 
make an enemy of yet another great power. Hence the many at- 
tempts by the leaders of the Anglo-French coalition, notably 
the British, to start a conversation about a “desire” to seek a 
“general improvement of relations”, to set a “new tone” in the 
relations with the USSR, etc. 

Ihesc approaches were made chiefl)' for tactical reasons-to 
ensure that their anti-Soviet policy did not alienate the USSR. 
In no instance did London and Paris raise in practical terms 
the question of expedient steps in the sphere of political, let 
alone military cooperation with the USSR. On the contrary, 
they demanded one concession after another from thc Soviet 
Union, seeking gradually to draw the USSR into the war, to 
move it from its neutrality posture, pushing it not into a realis- 
tic and equitable alliance with the Anglo-French coalition, as 
was offered by the USSR at the negotiations in the summer of 
1939 and realised only with the outbreak of the Great Patriotic 
War, but into a premature confrontation with Germany, while 
themselves remaining aloof. 

The USA likewise used various pretexts to inflame tension 
in its relations with the Soviet Union. Cordell Hull acknowledges 
in his memoirs that on thc eve of the Hitler’s invasion of the 
USSR, US policy towards the Soviet Union embraced the fol- 
lowing points: “Make no approaches to Russia. Treat any ap- 
proaches toward us (the USA -P.S.) with reserve until the Rus- 
sians satisfied us they were not maneuvering merely to obtain 
u nilateral co ncessions for themselves.” 1 The USA thereby in ad- 

1 be Memoirs of C. Hull, Veil. II, The Macmillan Co., New York, 1948, 
PP- 972-7J. 
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XL" it barriers t0 the Sovie ' Union ' s cff °- - 

Througtout the initial period of the Second World War the 
Anglo-French coalmen neither offered nor tried to offer the 

thaTcouwT any alter ” ati 7 f t0 na2 i ^Stesrion, an alternative 
that could be more acceptable to the USSR in terms of ensuring 

ts security than a policy of neutrality and non-involvement in 

ealC On th “.T indis P utablc P™ °f historical 

the r„? T - rary ’ ,udg,ns by thcic and not by 

he USA SS Britain ' F “mce (until its defeat), and 

L A pursued a harder policy towards the USSR during the 

period of the “phoney war” and, in many respects, almost until 
the very outbreak of the Great Patriotic War, than in peacetime 
Germany s imperialist adversaries had no desire whatever 
or setious political rapprochement with the USSR, They wanted 
not a neutral Soviet Union, but a Soviet Union that would bear 
most of the burden of the war against Germany and divert the 
Third Reich from its war against the West. In London Paris 
(unt, the defeat of France) and Washington they realised that 
a political rapprochement with the USSR prior to the start of 
Germany s crusade' against the East could inhibit the realisa- 
tion of the naz. s aggressive plans, if not frustrate them altogeth- 
er, and they therefore ruled out such rapprochement so as to 

“ 8 b n w the USSR - In thc broad « this 

Strategy by the Western imperialist circles was very much con- 

sonant with the Munich political line. 

for security along 
THE USSR’S FRONTIERS 

SeLri e w in |/w S0Viet f ° rd8n P ° licy in the initial P edod of 

Second World War was to ensure the security of all Soviet state 
ronticrs notably in Europe, maintaining corresponding rela- 
tions with neighbouring countries. Soviet diplomacy tackled 
hesc tasks as part of the entire spectrum of problems in the 
USSR s relations with the two imperialist groups. 

Growing anti-Soviet feeling and aspirations among the rul- 
ing quarters in some neighbouring states were a distinctive fea- 
ture of the early period of the Second World War. In 1939-194! 
there was a dramatic rise in the impact of all the negative fac- 
tors arising out of the fact that the USSR was encircled by 
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hostile capitalist countries. The situation bore out the forecast 
made by Lenin in 1919, when he said: “I have not the slight- 
est doubt that further attempts will be made by the Entente 
to set against us now one, now another of the small states that 
are our neighbours. Such attempts will occur because the small 
states arc wholly dependent on the Entente, because all this talk 
about freedom, independence and democracy is sheer hypocrisy, 
and the Entente may compel them once again to raise their hand 
against us.’ 1 Britain’s and France’s imperialist adversaries, Ger- 
many and Italy, acted in the same anti-Soviet key. To one ex- 
tent or another, practically all of the Soviet Union’s neighbours 
in the northwest, west, southwest, and south were dependent on 
the leading imperialist powers. Whenever any of them tried to 
pursue a more balanced policy towards the USSR they promptly 
came under strong pressure from the imperialist coalitions, push- 
ing them into worsening their relations or even into a confron- 
tation with the USSR. 

^ Thus, expressing the opinion of Finnish reactionaries, Pchr 
Evind Svinhufvud, who was President of Finland in 193 T-1937, 
laid down the following guideline: “...any enemy of Russia 
must always be a friend of Finland. ’ 2 In Helsinki they rejected 
as fundamentally unacceptable the only reasonable alternative, 
namely, the promotion of friendly relations with their great 
eastern neighbour on the basis of peaceful coexistence. Anti- 
Soviet elements in Finland actively drew closer to countries 
which at that stage were hostile towards the USSR. An analo- 
gous posture was adopted by the ruling quarters in bourgeois- 
landowner Poland, which suffered a crushing military defeat, 
and by the leaders of bourgeois-landowner Romania. Statements 
to the effect that Romania was an “unsheathed sword ready to 
defend the old continent” followed one another out of the 
,:0 > r al palace in Bucharest. 3 

The question of military bridgeheads against the USSR was 

V. I. Lenin, “Seventh All-Russia Congress of Soviets. December 5-9, 
, 9 I 9 1 Collected Works, Vol. 50, 1965, p. 217. 

‘ Documents on German Foreign Policy. 1918-1945, Series D (1957-1945), 

V, Washington, 1953, p. 536. 

N. I. Lebedev, The iron Guard, Carol I] and Hitler (From the History 
°J. * oma nian Fascism, the Monarchy, and Its Foreign Policy of " Playing on 
?<■"> Tables’), Moscow, t 96s ; N. I. Lebedev, The Downfall of Fascism in 
a mam a, Moscow, 1976 (both in Russian). 
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paramount m the anti-Soviet plans of the imperialist powers, 
i azi Germany acquired such a bridgehead in the west as early 
as September 1939, after crushing bourgeoisdandowner Poland, 
and then assiduously sought to expand it by drawing the Soviet 
Union s neighbours in the northwest and southwest (Finland, Ro- 
mania, and Bulgaria) into its military-political orbit. For its part, 
the Anglo-French coalition, which had no common frontier with 
the USSR, concentrated on creating “sores” for the USSR wher- 
ever possible, shifting the focus of their anti-Soviet activities to 
die countries bordering on the USSR. 

In the period of the “phoney war” Soviet foreign policy ac- 
tions to the west and northwest of its European frontiers were 
motivated chiefly by the need to reinforce the country’s security 
in the face of nazi Germany’s presence on the Soviet western 
frontiers as a result of the overrunning of bourgeois Poland, 
in this situation it was also crucial to prevent Germany from 
seizing the territory of the Western Ukraine and Western Byelo- 
russia, which had been tom away from Soviet Russia in 1920. 
It was vital to reduce the possibility of the nazi threat spreading 
f / le BaltIC - The treaties of mutual assistance that the 
USSR signed with the Baltic states were directed largely towards 
one of the aims that the Soviet government had sought to achieve 
at the Anglo-French-Soviet talks in the summer of 1939, name- 
ly, greater security in the Baltic region. Since both the British 
and the French refused to join in organised resistance to the ag- 
gressor in this part of Europe, Soviet diplomacy steadfastly 
worked to attain this objective by means of bilateral relations 
with Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. The resultant treaties upset 
tlie calculations of the Western powers that Estonia, Lithuania, 
and Latvia would let Hitler use their territory as a passageway 

01 an invasion of the USSR and even take part in that inva- 
sion. 

Problems linked to Sovict-Finnish relations, especially in view 
of the attempts of both imperialist groups to use the militarist 
mood of the then Finnish leadership to create a war threat on 
the Soviet Union’s northwestern frontier in the period of the 
phoney war” in Europe, were also in the focus of Soviet foreign 
po icy. It was the USSR’s belief that problems could and should 
be settled by, above all, peaceful, political means, and that every 
possibility opened up by diplomacy had to be used to this end. 
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Had it not been for the hostile influence of the imperialist pow- 
ers, which egged Finland s ruling quarters into a confrontation 
with the USSR, it is not to be ruled out that the USSR and Fin- 
land would have reached a mutual understanding by peaceful 
means. 

In London and Paris, as well as in Washington, it was ex- 
pected that a military conflict between Finland and the USSR 
could open up the long-sought opportunity for organising an 
attack on the USSR by the entire imperialist camp. Since, on ac- 
count of the Soviet Union’s resolute actions, nothing came of their 
calculations on a military clash between the USSR and Ger- 
many in the west in September 1939, their search for ways of 
dragging the USSR into a big war and for new bridgeheads 
against the USSR shifted to the northwest. With pressure from 
the imperialist powers intensifying, the Finnish government 
showed no willingness for a mutually-acceptable peaceful settle- 
ment and tried to get unilateral concessions from the USSR. 
Military-political developments which showed that Finland 
would be inescapably defeated brought the Finnish side round 
to seeing the need for a peaceful settlement. 

4 The notorious stories about the “division” of Poland, the 
Sovietisation of the Baltic region, and “aggression” against 
Finland are refuted by the sober assessments of leading bour- 
geois political personalities, publicists, and historians. For in- 
stance, recalling the years 1939-1941 juho Kusti Paasikivi, who 
was President of Finland, noted: “For a period of more than 
ten recent years the Soviet leaders stressed to us that peace had 
to be preserved in this region. In their proposals and requests 
they pointed out that it was necessary to ensure the security of 
the country and remove the possibility of aggression through 
Finland. 1 Urho Kaleva Kekkonen, who succeeded Paasikivi as 
President of Finland, said in 1964: “If today, two decades later, 
we try to put ourselves in the position of the Soviet Union, we 
shall be able, in the light of Iditler’s attack on the Soviet Union 
1,1 1941, to understand the concern that the USSR could not but 
feel relative to its security at the close of the 1930s.” 2 

1 Tbe Paasikivi Line. Ankles and Speeches by Juho Kusti Paasikivi. 1944- 
/ 95>, Moscow, 1958, p. 139 (Russian translation). 

Urho Kaleva Kekkonen, Friendship and Goodneighbourly Relations. 
Peaches and Statements, 1963-1967, Moscow, 1968, p. 56 (Russian translation). 
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A complex area for Soviet foreign policy was the struggle 
for security in the southwest and the Balkans, where Soviet di- 
plomacy sought to counter the anti-Sovietism in the policies of 
the ruling circles of Romania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, com- 
bining this with efforts to establish with these countries not only 
constructive relations but also relations of friendship based on 
mutual security, equality, and the settlement of outstanding prob- 
lems. Of course, the USSR took a differentiated approach to 
each of these countries. 

Although the southern approaches to the USSR were geograph- 
ically remote from the European theatre, where the main 
events of the world war unfolded and from where the greatest 
danger emanated to the vital interests of the USSR, the CPSU 
Central Committee and the Soviet government attached consid- 
erable significance to the development of the Soviet Union’s 
relations with Turkey, Iran, and Afghanistan. Soviet diplomacy 
followed, with unrelaxed attention, the intensive anti-Soviet game 
played in these countries by the two imperialist coalitions, took 
every possible counter-measure to prevent these southern neigh- 
bours of the USSR from being used to the detriment of its se- 
curity, and consistently pursued a line aimed at restraining and 
limiting anti-Soviet manifestations in the policies of the ruling 
quarters in these countries. The southern direction of Soviet 
diplomacy was by no means of a purely “restraining”, defensive 
character. On the contrary, the USSR worked towards its aims 
with resolution, suggesting to Turkey, Iran, and Afghanistan a com- 
prehensive programme for strengthening goodneighbourly rela- 
tions on the basis of mutual security'. 

One of the most important areas of Soviet diplomatic activity 
in the initial period of the Second World War were the efforts 
to ensure the USSR’s security in the Far East. There Soviet 
diplomacy was faced with the task of using the results of its 
actions on the eve of the Second World War, when it succeeded 
in keeping the USSR uninvolvcd in war with Germany in Eu- 
rope and with Japan in the Far East. In practical terms, what 
Soviet diplomacy had to do was: first, prevent Japanese aggres- 
sion against the USSR; second, use inter-imperialist contradic- 
tions to prevent the consolidation of both imperialist groups on 
an anti-Soviet basis; third, continue the line of extending sup- 
port to China in the Sino-Japanese war, keeping a vigilant eye 
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on the attempts of the then Chinese leadership to provoke war 
between the USSR and Japan; fourth, as far as possible to 
weaken, again using the inter-imperialist contradictions, the an- 
ti-Soviet aspects of the expanding cooperation between Japan and 

nazi Germany. 

Central to the USSR’s approach to militarist Japan, to the 
problem of containing and preventing Japanese aggression against 
die Soviet Union, was the effort to blunt the threat from 
Japanese militarism by political means and, as far as possible, 
secure more constructive relations with Japan in combination 
with a firm rebuff to Tokyo’s anti-Sovietism in all its mani- 
festations. By counterposing this line to the policies of Japan’s 
rulers, Soviet diplomacy effectively countered the creation of a 
“Far Eastern front” against the USSR. 

AN IMPERIALIST PLOT 
WAS NOT RULED OUT: 

SECRET DIPLOMACY 

The international situation of the early period of the Second 
World War was such that up to and even after the disastrous 
defeat of the Anglo-French coalition in the summer of 1940 the 
Soviet government could not entirely ignore the possibility of an 
anti-Soviet deal between the belligerent imperialist coalitions. In 
Marshal of the Soviet Union V. I. Chuikov’s reminiscences we 
find what J. V. Stalin told him in the autumn of 1940: “ ‘Do 
not imagine,’ he (Stalin. -P.S.) said, ‘that after France’s defeat 
the Western conciliators will depart from the scene. Even now, 
in this difficult time for the British people, appeasers of the ag- 
gressor are rushing back and forth between Berlin and London. 
They are prepared to make new concessions at any time, pro- 
vided the aggressor turns his arms against the Soviet Union.’ M1 

The very attitude adopted by Britain and France to the war 
alter September 1, 1939, eloquently pointed to the fact that 
the hopes for a “real war” breaking out against the Soviet Union 
'verc still very much alive. The nazis were invited, as it were, to 
continue developing aggression in the direction of the Soviet 
Union. The French journalist Ronald Dorgclcs was astounded 

V. I. Chuikov, “Mission in China”, Novy mr. No. 11, 1979, p. 202. 
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by what was taking place on the Western front: “Artillerymen 
deployed along the Rhine were calmly watching German ammu- 
rmion trains running on the opposite bank, and our airmen were 
dying over the smoking chimneys of the Saar factories without 
c ropping bombs, ihe High Command’s main preoccupation was 
obviously to avoid provoking the enemy.” 1 In the work entitled 
U drome de i 94 o, the French researcher and general A. Bcaufre 
wrote mat in the Allied armies the war had begun to seem to 
. e a colossal scenario of tacir conciliation, under which noth- 
mg especial could happen if we properly played our part. In 
i tench and British military quarters it was expected that the 
po itical leadership would ultimately reach a compromise with 
Germany.” 2 

Ihe French historian Beau de Lomcnie acknowledges that al- 
though France was in a state of war with Germany, the opera- 
tions of the French troops against the Wchrmacht were a 
wretched travesty of an offensive”, a “vacillating, timid game”. 
In essence, the French government and military leadership were 
continuing the former Munich line under conditions of war. 3 

Meanwhile, the Anglo-French leadership was engaged in 
backstage manoeuvres in many capitals of the world. For exam- 
ple, with Italian mediation France was sounding the possibility 
of ending the war with Germany as early as September 1939. 
On September 16, the French ambassador in Rome Andre Fran- 
Sois-Poncct told Galcaxzo Ciano, then the Italian Foreign Minis- 
ter, that if upon the completion of the Polish campaign Hitler 
were to offer “reasonable” proposals for peace he could recom- 
mend that his government should consider the possibility of an 
agreement with Hitler. In September 1939, the German envoy 
in Luxembourg Otto von Radowitz was informed that the 
French Foreign Ministry wanted an “honourable peace” with 
Germany. Pope Pius XII joined in the peace soundings in De- 
cember 1939. The governments of the Netherlands, Spain, Bel- 
gium, Norway, and Finland offered themselves to both sides as 
mediators. In November 1939 King Leopold III of Belgium and 

Ronald Dorgcles, La drole de guerre. icj}q-i<j 4 o, Editions Alhin Michel, 
Paris, 1957, p. 9. 

2 Andre Bcaufre, op. cit., p. 198. 

R. Beau de I.omenie, Les responsibility dcs dynasties bourgeoises, 
Vol. V, Le Hitler a Petain, Editions Denoel, Paris, 1973. 
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Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands urged Britain, France, 
and Germany to conclude peace. 

The machinery of secret diplomacy was working at full capac- 
ity. On the basis of new archival materials the Soviet research- 
er L. A. Bezymensky writes: ‘‘It has now been established 
that immediately following the attack on Poland Hitler, Goring, 
and Canaris began a broad offensive on the ‘secret front’, their 
objectives being: first, to restore all prewar channels of commu- 
nications with Britain; second, to sound how serious Britain’s 
going over was to the camp of Germany’s undisguised adversa- 
ries. For this purpose they mobilised all their forces, including 
Johan Birger Dahlerus in Sweden, Franz von Papen in Turkey, 
the Belgian king, who was under German surveillance, and some 
other emissaries. For example, Dahlerus was received by Hitler 
and Goring and given a programme for separate talks with 
Britain. Here we shall make only one observation: in the series 
of secret contacts of June-August 1939 the initiative was taken 
mainly by the British side, whose proposals were rejected by 
Hitler, but the situation was now reversed, with the initiative 
coming from the Reich Chancellery.” 1 
Influential quarters in the USA looked for wide-ranging mu- 
tual understanding with nazi Germany. In early October 1939 
W. R. Davis, an American oil magnate, who told the White 
House he was willing to act as a mediator between the bellig- 
erents, had meetings with Goring. The same subject was discus- 
sed at several meetings between Goring and James D. Mooney, 
head of the General Motors Overseas Corporation. At these 
talks Goring put the idea to the Americans of organising a meet- 
ing between representatives of Britain, France, and Germany. 
Minister Without Portfolio Hjalmar Schacht, for his part, asked 
tie US ambassador in Berlin Hugh Wilson to pass on to Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt a request for mediation between the belligerents, 
hesc explorative contacts with the nazis were joined also by 
industrialist and friend of Goring’s Johan Birger 
Dahlerus, to whom Hitler expressed his willingness to establish 
'icndly relations with Britain and guarantee its security. They 

L. A. Bezymensky, “Secret Diplomacy' of Prince Hohenlohe (From the 
c T', Jry of die Backstage Talks Between Nazi Germany and the Western Pow- 
tr -v , Nov ay a i noveisbaya isloriya , No. 1, 1980, p. 133. 
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were also joined by the former Supreme Commissar of the League 
of Nations in 'Danzig, the Swiss diplomat and scholar Carl 
Jacob Burckhardt and representatives of some neutral countries 1 
Prince Max Hoheniohe, who had the confidence of the high- 
est political quarters in the Third Reich and had for several 
years been a Berlin emissary in the most important secret diplo- 
matic missions, started seriously to sound out the possibility for 
a deal between Britain and Germany at the close of 1959 and 
in early 1940. The British had expected this overture. The Brit- 
ish envoy in Switzerland David V. Kelly recalls: “Before I left 
London I had been given orally and very secretly by Sir Robert 
(later Lord) Vansittart, who was adviser to the Secretary of 
State but no longer Permanent Undcr-Secrctary, the names of two 
Germans to whom I might listen if they ever approached me. 
Some time in June, the former Swiss Minister in London, 
M. Paravicini, after ascertaining that I had no objection, invit- 
ed me to visit him after nightfall to meet Prince Hoheniohe, 
who ... was one of the Germans I had been authorized to 
meet if he wished. . . 

“This was the first of three or four visits to Switzerland to 
see me, all within the period of five or six weeks before the 
Battle of Britain. . . 

“Put briefly, the message he professed to bring from Hitler 
was always the same, though with an increasing note of urgency. 
Hitler did not wish to touch Britain or the British Empire 
(though a deal over one of the old German colonies would be 
helpful); nor to ask for any reparations; his sole condition was 
that we should make peace and leave him a completely free 
hand in Europe.” 2 

The American Under-Secretary of State Sumner Welles toured 
Europe in February-March 1940 and in a meeting with him 
the French Premier Edouard Daladier said he would not refuse 
to deal with Germany if France were guaranteed against being 
again involved in war with Germany. This tour was undertaken 
b\ Sumner Welles as part of a search for possibilities of “ap- 
peasing the aggressor powers. German diplomats reported to 

2 A History of Diplomacy, Vol. 4, Moscow, 1975, pp. 15-14 (j n Russian). 
David Kelly, 1 be Ruling Few or the Unman Background to Diplomacy, 
Hollis & Carter, London, 1953, pp. 272-73. 

Foreign Relations of the United Stales. 1940, Vol. 1, p. 64. 
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Berlin that the USA was suggesting a four-year truce to the 
belligerents and in the meantime entering into economic nego- 
tiations in which “Japan (but not Russia) and Italy would be 
included”. 1 The American efforts to settle the contradictions 
in Europe were approved in London and Paris. It was intimat- 
ed to Welles that Britain and France were not ruling out a 
compromise with the Axis powers. 

Virtually in a few days following France’s surrender, the Ger- 
man envoy in Bern arrived in the small Swiss town of Gstaad 
to see Prince Hoheniohe. He brought the Prince a letter from 
Walter Hewel, who was a key figure in the Third Reich’s 
foreign-policy machine. As the representative of the German 
Foreign Ministry at Hitler’s headquarters Hewel enjoyed the 
latter’s full confidence. The threads of Germany’s secret con- 
tacts with the Western powers, including the channels opened 
by Prince Hoheniohe, went through Hewel to Hitler and other 
nazi leaders. Hoheniohe later recalled receiving this letter: “The 
ambassador was in a hurry and I opened the envelope only after 
he left. It contained a letter. I exactly remember the opening 
words: ‘Main Headquarters of the Fiihrer. Ambassador Hewel.’ 
And further: ‘After long consideration the Fiihrer has decided 
to enter into an alliance with Britain.’ Expounding Hitler’s idea, 
Hewel wrote that for Britain the war had been lost and this was 
its ‘last chance’ to obtain Germany’s guarantees for its empire. 

I was surprised by the calm tone of the letter and the absence 
of demands couched in terms of an ultimatum. So far as I can 
remember, it gave September as the deadline. This proposal had 
to be accepted before then, otherwise the bombing of Britain 
would begin. I felt, and I still feel, that this proposal was made 
in earnest. Let me add that the letter was signed by Hewel and 
by Gauss, juridical counsellor of the German Foreign Office.” 2 

Kelly’s contacts with Hoheniohe were by no means momen- 
tary, especially as others were involved. Carl Jacob Burckhardt 
went to Berlin in June 1940 where he had political talks, fol- 
lowing which ho called on Kelly in Bern to inform him that 
Hitler wanted an armistice with Britain on the following terms: 



1 Documents on German Foreign Policy. 1913-1945, Series D, Vol. VJI 1 , 
* 954 . p. 771. 

Quoted from L. A. Bezymensky, op. cit., pp. 134-35. 
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Germany’s recognition as a world power; the return of the colo- 
nies; guarantees of the British Empire’s inviolability. Kelly re- 
ported this to London, where it was interpreted by Lord Halifax 
as an official proposal. 

Burckhardt and then Kelly were notified of his reaction. In 
reporting Kelly’s reply Hohcnlohe informed Ilewel that the Brit- 
ish envoy considcrd Hitler to be a “great man” but that Brit- 
ain did not trust German promises. Hohcnlohe immediately got 

p tOUC1 , w,th . the Vatican > requesting Pope Pius XII to contact 
Roosevelt and get him to mediate peace. 

A major operation to conclude a deal between Britain and 
Germany was undertaken six weeks before the Great Patriotic 
War broke out. On May jo, 1941, Rudolph Hess, the second 
m the na * party hierarchy after Hitler, [lew from Augsburg to 
Britain m an Me-iro fighter plane allegedly “on purely personal 
initiative . A few days before taking off Hess was instructed by 
ttitlet to make “no oppressive demands” of England. Hess set 
out the terms for an Anglo-German peace at a meeting with 
the Chancellor of die Exchequer John Simon and a Foreign 
Office representative Iven Kirkpatrick, who received the nazi 
in their official capacities. In exchange for ending the state 
of war and guaranteeing the inviolability of the British colonial 
empire Berlin wanted London to recognise German hegemony 
in Europe and to return all the former German colonies In 
the. ev ent the British refused, Hess threatened, it would face 
an intensification of the war in the air and at sea. 1 These Ger- 
man terms were in fact not new. As regards their volume, it is 
not likely that Berlin felt they were too unrealistic. After all, 
m the many years of his relations with Britain Hitler had grown 
ch?ms° med t0 CXpeCt ' ng nothin S hut concessions to his growing 

A few days later, Hess’ appearance in Britain was publicly 
announced and this was taken by the nazi leadership to mean 
that h,s mission had failed. The Third Reich’s propaganda 
machine went into action at once. Hess was disavowed and de- 
clared a lunatic. But the fact is- that Hess’ mission was evidence 
that Berlin had not abandoned its hopes of reaching a compro- 
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misc with its imperialist adversary before attacking the USSR. 

No political deal was made, as none had been made in pre- 
vious political contacts of this kind between the two imperial- 
ist coalitions-thc rivals did not agree about price. The nazis 
demanded much more than was acceptable to the other side. 
One way 01 another, there was an undisputed common denom- 
inator in all these contacts: neither Britain, nor France, nor the 
USA, nor the different mediators ever attempted to prevent the 
nazi leadership from carrying out its anti-Soviet plans in the 
East. 



4. INGREDIENTS OF A LIE 

Any analysis of Soviet foreign policy in the 1930s and the 
1940s should give scrupulous attention to a retrospective con- 
sideration of developments. The productiveness of this policy 
can best be judged by comparing the -scale and character of in- 
ternational tasks in a specific historical situation with the actual 
possibilities obtaining at the time for accomplishing them. 

The zeal of bourgeois political thought in distorting the true 
picture of international development in the early period of the 
Second World War, particularly Soviet foreign policy, is a deriv- 
ative of the broad political aim to which it is subordinated, 
namely, to whitewash imperialism, to absolve it from the re- 
sponsibility for unleashing and spreading the war, and impute 
•his responsibility to the USSR. 

On the one hand, Western historians and politicians arc espe- 
cially anxious to justify the gross setback suffered by the policy 
of the Anglo-French coalition in 1939-1941. They cannot forgive 
t c USSR its consistency in championing security with a view 
to safeguarding and reinforcing its positions. Put briefly, the 
c aigc against the USSR is that it refused to serve the interests 
. tlie imperialist camp, that it made skilful use of intcr-impe- 
ria ist contradictions to advance the cause of socialism and peace, 
Ivut it refused to fall for provocations and adventurism and 
make itself vulnerable to a strike by aggressive powers. But 
s ls ’ as has always been, the strong side of socialism’s for- 
u gn policy that enables it to get the better of its class adversaries, 
to U thC ° ther hand ’ thc heightened attention given in the West 
t c ear iy period of the Second World War is motivated by 
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the desire to find some “arguments” in history to prove that 
Soviet foreign policy is always “aggressive” and “immoral”, to 
portray the USSR as an “imperialist” power and thereby sub- 
stantiate modern imperialism’s principal propaganda lie about 
a “Soviet threat” and prejudice the Soviet Union’s prestige in 
the world. 

Since these purely class aims cannot be achieved honestly, 
and supported by facts, all the greater is the lie to which the 
falsifiers are compelled to have recourse. The political palette of 
their falsifications is extremely broad, including charges like 
“conspiring” with the nazis, “reluctance” to cooperate with 
Germany’s imperialist adversaries, “connivance” at German ag- 
gression, menacing” neighbouring states, “economic aid” to 
Germany, and even an “interest” in a “preventive war” against 
Germany and its allies. 



THE MYTH 

OF “SOVIET RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
THE SECOND WORLD WAR” 

More frequently than not the conceptual-methodological foun- 
dation of bourgeois falsifications is the “theory of political real- 
ism” with the central thesis that in world politics all the actions 
of any nation are determined by strength and the struggle for 
power. For example, a voluminous study published in the FRG 
in 1973 under the title A History of Germany Since the First 
World War gives the following interpretation of the motives 
that allegedly guided the foreign policy actions of the USSR, 
Britain, France, and Germany in the initial period of the Sec- 
ond World War: “The war in Europe, at any rate from the mo- 
ment it was entered by the two Western powers, was not only 
over territories, frontiers, and state existence of Poland but over 
the principle that would underlie the order in Europe: hegemo- 
ny or equilibrium.” 1 This interpretation suits bourgeois historians 
in the first place because it enables them to entirely emas- 
culate the substance of the contradictions between the two 
groups of imperialist states and replace a concrete historico- 

Detttscbe Gcscbkhte seit dem Ersien Weltbieg, Vol. II, Deutsche Ve'- 
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economic analysis with an abstract pattern of struggle to preserve 
or change the “balance of power”. 

This method of bourgeois historiography proves to be even 
more “productive” when it is applied to an analysis of Soviet 
foreign policy during the first phase of the war, for it offers 
“theoretical" justification for the attempts to bracket the USSR 
not only with Britain and France but also with nazi Germany, 
since all wcie, in the long run, “equally” motivated by one and 
the same “drive for power”. And, of course, the entire range 
of Soviet foreign policy activity-fits aims, principles, overall con- 
ception, individual directions of diplomatic activity, and so on- 
is misrepresented. But the sought-for goal is “achieved ’’-the re- 
sponsibility for the outbreak and spread of the Second World 
War is shared out “equally” and all the steps taken by the USSR 
to counter aggression are discounted. 

The contention that all countries, whether socialist or capital- 
ist, invariably seek to expand their influence on the international 
scene, is used for an analysis of Soviet foreign policy in 1939- 
1941 by, among others, the West German historian Philipp 
W. Fabry. He asserts that the principal aim of Soviet diplomacy 
was by no means to counter expanding nazi aggression but to 
create a counter-weight to Britain by broadening cooperation 
with and strengthening Germany. Fabry writes: “For the Krem- 
lin the issue was not even Germany but the maintenance of the 
power balance in Western and Central Europe. As long as it 
existed the Soviet Union would be the decisive factor in any 
conflict of the relevant magnitude.” 1 Enlarging upon this thesis 
in another book, lie maintains that Hitler’s conquest of some 
West European countries, particularly the aggression in the Bal- 
kans, was all but “welcomed” by the Soviet leadership. 2 Every- 
thing is simple, if Fabry’s logic is accepted: the nazi aggression 
weakened Britain’s positions and, consequently, strengthened the 
positions of the USSR, and for that reason the Soviet Union 
had allegedly steadfastly pursued the purpose of “expanding the 
war ”- The Soviet Union’s efforts to prevent the spread of the 

Philipp W. Fabry, Der Hitler-Sialin-Pakt. 1959-1941, Fundus Verlag, 
Darmstadt, 7962, p. 164. 
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war and its long and consistent opposition to nazi aggression are 
thus given out for something quite different. 

Reality is falsified also by the historian Sven Allard of West 
Germany. He does not feel it necessary to conceal his political 
purpose, which is, in his words, to debunk the idealisation of 
tiie Soviet Union and, most particularly, its foreign policy. 1 Al- 
lard studiously tries to reduce Soviet foreign policy and its un- 
impeachable principles and aims to the level of imperialist pol- 
icy. In order to exonerate the Munich strategy of the Western 
powers, he makes the charge that the Soviet Union disrupted the 
talks on collective measures to curb the aggressive plans of nazi 
Germany. He asserts that it was the Soviet Union’s purpose to 
drag out the negotiations with the British and French govern- 
ments to the extent of making it clear to Hitler that agreement 
with Moscow was the indispensable condition for the realisation 
of his aggressive plans V With this argument Allard tries to 
prove that on the eve and during the initial period of the war 
Soviet diplomacy was preoccupied with “provoking conflicts be- 
tween Germany and the Western powers with the Soviet Union 
looking on from the sidelines”/ 

This argument is much favoured by present-day bourgeois his- 
— I ts purpose is to create the impression that the 
USSR was not interested” in cutting short nazi aggression. This 
is typified by the writings of the American historian Louis Fi- 
scher. 1 While he is silent about the US role in promoting the Mu- 
nich course towards collusion with nazi Germany and encour- 
aging the nazis to attack the USSR, Fischer will have people 
believe that it was the Soviet Union and not the imperialist pow- 
ers who conduced to the outbreak of the Second World War. 
Uric D. Butler, a well-known British historian, argues alon- the 
same lines, alleging that the USSR deliberately precipitated war, 
and when war broke out it had no intention whatever of op- 
posing nazi aggression, which “the Communists confidently 



-wen Allard, Stalin und Hitler. Die sowjetrussisebe Aussenpolitik 
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believed could be used to expand their revolutionary strat- 
egy’’-' 

The magnitude of the calamity experienced by the world in 
1939-1945 compels Western historiography to give as little at- 
tention as possible to the study of the lost opportunity-a time- 
ly alliance with the USSR against the aggressors-and use the 
blanket camouflage that “the policy of peace as a whole” had 
suffered fiasco. Thus, repeating an idea widespread in the West, 
the US historian A.F.K. Organski writes: “Indeed, it took a 
madman to start World War II. . . England and France were 
extremely concerned to preserve world peace in the years be- 
fore World War II, so much so that they refused to understand 
the clear meaning of many of Germany’s actions. 



TIIE “COLLUSION WITH 
NAZI GERMANY” MYTH 

John Lewis Gaddis, a distinguished American historian, has 
this comment: “The Munish agreement of September 1938 
represented the triumph of a widely shared view that commu- 
nism was at least as dangerous as fascism, if not more so. It was 
a view which was to persist until Hitler’s violation of that agree- 
ment six months later made his ultimate intentions clear. But 
by that time the Soviet Union had decided that, in the absence 
of cooperation from the West, the best chance of preventing war 
lay in collaboration with Hitler, not resistance to him.” 3 This 
last assertion is a falsehood revealing the tendentiousness of his 
thesis, which is yet another stereotype of bourgeois, especially 
American, historiography. 

Categorically refusing to see that the Soviet-German treaty 
of non-aggression was signed at a time when collective resistance 
to fascist aggression had been blocked by the Western pow- 
ers, the West German historian Johann Wolfgang Briigcl as- 
serts that the Soviet Union had turned the non-aggression pact 

Eric D. Butler, The Red Pattern of World Conquest, New Times Ltd., 
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signed with the Third Reich into a friendship treaty. 1 And fur- 
ther: “Actually, Moscow’s neutrality provided Hitler with a safe 
rear and enabled him to start the Second World War.” 2 The 
fact that lor the Soviet Union it was necessary to win time to 
be better prepared for resistance to aggression is cynically dis- 
counted by Briigel as “not deserving credence”. 3 He goes so far 
as to declare that for the USSR there had never been the pros- 
pect of war with Germany. 

The ideological slant of this widespread Western argument is 
obvious. It is trumpeted that had it not been for the Soviet 
posture, Germany would not have risked starting the war and, 
consequently, the responsibility for the war rests with the So- 
viet Union. There is thus the omission of the immutable histor- 
ical reality that the Second World War broke out after the An- 
glo-French coalition had refused to combine its forces with those 
of the Soviet Union to give a concerted rebuff to fascist aggres- 
sion. 1 here is thus a silence about the subsequent activities of 
the Western ruling quarters to turn the spearhead of the nazi 
aggression against the USSR, to drag it into war and themselves 
take a ringside seat as an “applauding spectator”. 

The endless talk in the West about an “alliance” between 
the USSR and Germany based on an agreement to divide 
spheres of influence in Europe 1 is directly connected with the 
charge that the Soviet Union“was responsible” for die outbreak 
of the Second World War. This is the yardstick used by bour- 
geois historiography-both traditional and modern-in assessing 
the steps that were taken by the USSR to strengthen its western 
frontiers, to liberate the Western Ukraine and Western Byelo- 
russia, to sign treaties of mutual assistance with the three Bal- 
tic states, as well as its steps in connection with the Soviet-Fin- 
nish conflict, and much else. 

Many American, British, French, and West German historians 
not only bracket the nazi aggression in Western Europe with 
the USSR’s measures to ensure its security, but go so far as to 
assert that these measures were put into effect with advance 

1 Johann Wolfgang Briigel, Stalin und Hitler. Pakt gegen Europe, Europa- 
verlag, Vienna, 1973, p. 7. 

Ibid., pp. 16-17. 
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agreement with Germany. This argument is fundamentally at odds 
with logic if only in terms of elementary political geography. All 
0 f the Soviet Union’s measures were implemented in the zone 
of Germany’s expansion and were clearly of an anti-nazi ori- 
entation. It was clearly not against France, situated on the op- 
posite side of the European continent, or insular Britain, or much 
less the USA that the USSR moved its armed forces 250-350 
kilometres to the west in September 1939. “The Soviet Union’s 
consistent and determined stand upset the plans of the impe- 
rialists to seize advantageous bridgeheads for a war against it. 
The state frontier was moved away from key administrative and 
industrial centres of the European part of the USSR and this 
placed the USSR in a better position strategically.” 1 

One of the pillars of the “Soviet-German collusion” lie is the 
misrepresentation of Soviet-German economic relations in 1939- 
1941. These relations arc described as “collaboration”, the al- 
leged direct outcome of which was a dramatic growth of Germ- 
any’s military-industrial potential and the creation of conditions 
for the active pursuit of its aggression in the West. For instance, 
Klaus Hildebrand maintains: “The military supplies from Rus- 
sia to the Third Reich helped to end Germany’s dependence on 
foreign raw materials and food.” 2 

ihe content of “theories” of this kind makes one wonder if 
their proponents are all that informed of what they write. 

“PREVENTIVE WAR” 

AND “RED EXPANSIONISM” 

To justify the sneak attack on the USSR, bourgeois histori- 
ography has long had recourse to the legend about a “preventive 
vvar : it is alleged that the war against the USSR was started 
by the nazis to “forestall” Soviet aggression against Germany 
a >id other West European countries. This is the message of the 
specially selected and tailored documents brought out by the 
US State Department in 1948 in a volume entitled Nazi-Soviet 
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Relations. 1959-1941. The political purpose of this publication 
was to justify the nazi regime’s invasion of the USSR. Analo- 
gous motivations guided the compilers of the volume Geschichte 
des Zweiten Weltkrieges in Dokumenten (Bd. 1-3, Munchen, 
I 953"i95b) published in the FRG, and of some other volumes 
of documents printed in the West. The existence of this “broad” 
base gave birth to a large number of bourgeois “studies” dissem- 
inating the thesis that the Soviet Union pursued an “aggressive 
policy in Europe and that Hitler and his associates built up 
and trained armed forces to invade the Soviet Union allegedly 
“in response to the Soviet threat”. 1 The purely defensive mea- 
sures taken by the USSR in the face of the growing nazi threat 
were described as “offensive” and even “aggressive”, while the 
diplomatic struggle and efforts to avoid war were interpreted as 
“cold calculation”. 

These “arguments” arc eloquent evidence of how close their 
advocates arc to the nazi political line. 

Precisely these “arguments” were used by Ribbentrop to ex- 
plain the German invasion in a memorandum that was handed 
to the Soviet ambassador in Berlin on June 22, 1941, when Ger- 
man troops had already crossed into Soviet territory. The mem- 
orandum claimed that die Soviet government sought to under- 
mine Germany from within, that it was preparing to seize and 
Bolshcvise West European states, invade the Balkans, capture 
the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, and so on and so forth. 
This astonishing slander ended with the assertion that the So- 
viet government could be expected to perpetrate aggression 
against Germany at any time. This “dangerous situation”, the 
Ribbentrop memorandum lied, was what compelled the nazi 
government to forestall a Soviet invasion of Germany and thus 
begin a “preventive war”. 

For nazi propaganda this story became the official justification 
for the invasion of the USSR. Hans Fritzsche, one of Goebbels 
top aides, admitted at the Nuremberg trial: . .after the attack 

on the Soviet Union it was the main task of German propaganda 
to justify the necessity of this attack. Therefore we had to em- 
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phasise again and again that we had merely prevented a Soviet 
attack ... the next task for propaganda was to show that not 
Germany but Russia was guilty of this war.” 1 

Throughout the war nazi propaganda kept repeating this “ex- 
planation” of what led to the war. It is noteworthy that the “pre- 
ventive war” theory was used as the basis for the plea for the 
nazi General Staff by the defence lawyers and defendants at the 
Nuremberg trial. General-Fieldmarshal Wilhelm Keitel, a ma- 
jor war criminal, claimed at the trial that all the preparations 
made in Germany until the spring of j 94 1 were defensive-against 
a possible attack by the Red Army. Thus, he declared, the 
entire war in the East could be called preventive to a certain 
extent. Analogous “explanations” were offered by Goring and 
Other chief German war criminals at Nuremberg. 

Actually, the only premise the architects of German aggres- 
sion against the USSR could go by was that the Soviet Union 
was giving Germany no cause for so-called “preventive mea- 
sures”. Franz Haider, Chief of the German General Staff, made 
the following entry in his diary on July 22, 1940: “. . .there are 
no indications of Russian activity against us.” 2 This was also 
the gist of reports to Berlin from the German ambassador in Mos- 
cow Count Friedrich Werner von Schulcnburg, the German 
military attache Lieutenant-General Ernst Kbstring, and his 
deputy Colonel von Krebs. 

Nevertheless, the charge that in 19 39-1 941 the USSR had 
“expansionist intentions” is used by the American historian Tre- 
vor Nevitt Dupuy in the book The Military Life of Adolf Hitler 
(1969) in order to depict the USSR as a potential aggressor. 
Kurt Assmann, Helmut Krausnick, and other West German his- 
torians disseminate this fable with the charge of “Red impe- 
rialism”. Assmann, for instance, asserts that from the standpoint 
°f future developments Hitler had correctly assessed the situa- 
tion. In Strategy. The Indirect Approach the British historian 
B. H. Liddell Hart says that by continuing the war with Britain, 
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Germany would be exposed to a fatal attack in the back from 
Russia. The American professor Louis Fischer’s book Russia’s 
Road from Peace to War (1969) portrays Soviet foreign policy 
in 1917-1941 as one of expansion in all directions. 1 

The “preventive war” legend is willingly disseminated by neo- 
nazi publicists. An example is Helmut Siindcrmann, who in 1966 
published a book under the title of Deutsche Notizen 1945/1965. 

Today, decades after the Great Patriotic War, the world 
public is able to draw upon a colossal archive of documents that 
show beyond the shadow of a doubt that nazi Germany’s inva- 
sion of the USSR was deliberate and meticulously planned. It 
would be absurd to ignore irrefutable facts. In a book entitled 
1959-1945. Der zweitc Weltkrieg in Chronik und Doknmentcn 
the West German historian Hans-Adolf Jacobsen writes: “All 
the ‘preventive war’ legends still current must be dispersed: 
Germany’s invasion of the Soviet Union in 1941 ... was not 
a preventive war. Hitler’s decision to start the invasion was not 
motivated by concern about any imminent formidable strike by 
the Soviet Union; it was the ultimate expression of his aggres- 
sive policies, which were increasingly stripped of all camouflage 
from 1938 onward.” 2 Another West German historian, Andreas 
Ilillgruber, writes in his book Hitlers Strategic. Politik und 
Kriegfuhrung. 1940-1941 that the invasion of the USSR was not 
a response to any serious threat from the Red Army; on the 
contrary, Hitler and the entire German General Staff had no 
reason to see an adversary in the Red Army. It is the author’s 
opinion that Hitler’s obsession to destroy the USSR was the 
main line of his general policy ever since he came to power in 
1933, while Case “Barbarossa” was the implementation of his 
programme, the consummation of all the preceding steps along 
the road to this objective.' 1 

The legends about Germany’s “preventive war” against the 
USSR, “Red imperialism”, and “Soviet expansionism” have a 
close class affinity to the present “basic” theses of bourgeois 

1 Quoted from P. A. Zhilin, Problems of Military History, Moscow, 1975, 
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political ideology, notably the “Soviet military threat” myth. 
These legends are part of the unrelenting efforts of the Western 
ideologists to conceal their own imperialist aims. Attempts of 
this kind were started from the moment the Great October So- 
cialist Revolution triumphed. “Whenever the imperialists need 
to cover up their aggressive schemes,” the 24th Congress of the 
CPSU pointed out, “they try to revive the ‘Soviet menace’ 
myth.” 1 
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Chapter 2 IN THE WEST AND 
NORTHWEST 



In the period of the “phoney war”, since September 1939, 
great changes that affected the Soviet Union’s vital interests 
to ° . pIacc alon S its western, northwestern, and southwestern 
frontiers. On its western frontier the situation changed radically 
in the very first weeks of September 1939. 

On the one hand, the Polish bourgeois-landowner state was 
rapidly crushed by Germany and, as a result, the strongest mil- 
itary power of the imperialist world appeared on the Soviet 
Union’s western frontiers. The nazis thus came into possession 
of a huge springboard, extending for more than 1,000 kilometres 
from north to south, for aggression against the USSR. On the 
other hand, by the summer of 1940, fundamental changes had 
taken place in the situation in the Baltic region, where, as a 
result of revolutionary actions by the working people, socialist 
revolutions triumphed and Soviet power was restored in Lithua- 
nia, Latvia, and Estonia. The Baltic republics dropped out of 
the capitalist system and were admitted into the USSR. Lastly, 
in the northwest of the USSR the relations with Finland deteri- 
orated to the point where they erupted into a major armed con- 
flict. With the situation in a state of flux in all these regions 
Soviet diplomacy had to work extremely hard. 

1 . ANXIOUS MONTH OF SEPTEMBER 
1939 

DISASTROUS COURSE 
OF ANTI-SOVIETISM 

In those years the USSR’s frontier with its biggest Western 
neighbour, bourgeois-landowner Poland, was 1,400 kilometres 
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long. Poland’s strategic importance was of special significance 
to Soviet security. However, as a rule, during the period between 
the two world wars Soviet-Polish relations were not friendly. 
The Soviet Union sought to establish and maintain mutually ben- 
eficial relations with Poland. But the proposals for building up 
goodneighbourly relations were invariably rejected by Poland’s 
bourgeois-landowner rulers. 

Jozef Pilsudski, Poland s actual head of state for many years, 
was rabidly anti-Soviet. “In foreign affairs,” writes the British 
researcher Antony Polonsky, “Pilsudski continued to see Russia 
as Poland’s main enemy and failed to appreciate the danger 
created by the rise of Hitler.” 1 

German diplomacy spared no effort to reinforce the anti- 
Soviet feelings of the Polish leaders. In Berlin they knew that 
anti-Sovietism was blindfolding Warsaw’s outlook and dulling 
its sense of danger emanating from nazi Germany. To sustain 
this atmosphere Hitler invited the Polish Foreign Minister Jozef 
Beck to Berchtcsgaden on January 5, 1939. Beck was received 
with pomp and ceremony. He left flattered, frightened, and de- 
ceived. The French ambassador in Warsaw Leon Noel wrote 
that Hitler had put special emphasis on the “complete commun- 
ity of German and Polish interests relative to Russia”. He ar- 
gued that because of the “threat from Russia” a strong Poland 
was vital to Germany, adding that “every Polish division brought 
into action against Russia saves a German division”. 2 This is 
exactly what Poland’s rulers wanted to hear. Beck had formu- 
lated his political credo back in 1934 as hatred for Russia, a 
hatred for which he could not find adequate epithets. 2 

Poland’s rulers refused even to consider the idea of an equit- 
able defensive alliance with the USSR that could guarantee Po- 
land’s freedom and independence. And this in spite of the fact 
that their military-strategic plans for the event of war with 
Germany were based on the belief that it was unrealistic to fight 
such a war singlehanded. In bourgeois Warsaw they set their 
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hopes mainly on assistance from the Western Allies. They banked 
on Britain and France striking at Germany from the west, 
while the Polish army conducted an offensive in the direction 
of Berlin. 

The Polish Communists were the only people in the country 
who correctly, in keeping with Poland’s national interests, un- 
derstood the importance of cooperation with the USSR to Po- 
land s security, showed that Soviet policy was a genuine policy 
of peace, and pointed to the menace that fascism was bringing 
to all nations. Advanced by the Communist Party of Poland, 
the idea of defending Poland’s independence in alliance with 
the USSR and other countries threatened by fascism won sup- 
port among progressive groups, especially in the Polish Socialist 
Party and the Peasant Party, and among patriotic intellectuals. 1 

Anti-Soviet blindness, an astonishing incomprehension of the 
reality of the overhanging threat, and the total discrepancy be- 
tween the policies of the ruling quarters and the interests of the 
Polish people conspicuously manifested themselves in these poli- 
cies in the summer of 1939, when the Anglo-Sovict-Frcnch talks 
were being held in Moscow. As part of its efforts to create a 
united front against fascist aggression in Europe the Soviet gov- 
ernment offered to safeguard Poland and Romania against nazi 
aggression. 1 he question of Poland and Romania cooperating 
until the Soviet Union and permitting Soviet troops to move 
across their territories in the event of a nazi attack was openly 
taised in August 1939 at the talks between the military mis- 
sions of the USSR, Britain, and France. 

Although the international situation had changed dramatical- 
ly, the Polish government reacted negatively to the Soviet call 
lor a joint front against fascist aggression, for putting Germany 
before the accomplished fact of unity between the armed forces 
of Poland, the Soviet Union, France, and Britain. The Polish 
government clung stubbornly to the dogmas of its policy, refus- 
ing to consider Soviet participation in joint actions to preserve 
peace and thereby strengthen Poland’s own security. Speaking 
to the British military attache on August 20, 1939, the Polish 
Chief of Staff General Waclaw Stachicwicz declared that in 
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no case could admission of Soviet troops into Poland be agreed 
to. 1 A day earlier, the Foreign Minister Jozcf Beck had said ar- 
rogantly: “We have no military accord with the USSR, nor do 
we wish to have one.” 2 

Even after the non-aggression treaty with Germany had been 
signed the Soviet government did not rule out joint action 
against aggression in the western direction. “The Soviet military 
mission, said K. Y. Voroshilov. in a public statement on August 
27, “felt that the USSR, which has no common frontier with 
the aggressor, could help France, Britain, and Poland only if its 
troops were permitted to cross Polish territory, for there is no 
other way Soviet troops can come into contact with the troops 
of the aggressor.” 11 

Soviet assistance offered to Poland in the event of fascist ag- 
gression was rejected. 

Thus, on account of the anti-Sovietism of Poland’s rulers, the 
undeniable coincidence of Polish and Soviet interests in the face 
of fascist aggression did not materialise into mutual commit- 
ments. The ruling quarters in bourgeois-landowner Poland were 
unable to guarantee the existence of the Polish nation. 

THE GERMAN-POLISH WAR 

On September 1, 1939, without a declaration of war, German 
troops invaded Poland from the north, south, and west. Right 
from the beginning this was for Germany a total war, a war of 
annihilation not only against armed forces but also against the 
civilian population. The Luftwaffe bombed towns, villages, and 
roads filled with refugees. 

Poland’s military situation deteriorated rapidly. The govern- 
ment appealed to France and Britain to honour their promises 
°f military assistance. But this was in vain. In London and Pa- 
ns they had long ago written Poland off as a victim of the 
nazis and took consolation from the hope that the invasion of 
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Poland would bring die Wehrmacht to Soviet frontiers, and that 
each kilometre of the Polish army’s retreat was bringing nearer 
the moment Germany would clash with the Soviet Union. 

In the evening of September i, 1939, the British Foreign Of- 
fice sent Germany a note demanding the termination of hostil- 
ities against Poland and warning that Britain intended to fulfil 
its commitments. Typically, the British ambassador in Berlin 
Nevile Henderson made the reservation that the note was not 
to be seen as an ultimatum. The French government acted in 
the same vein. But within 24 hours it became clear to the leaders 
of the Western powers that further evasion from the commit- 
ments given to Poland would discredit Britain and France in- 
ternationally. 

On September 3, 1939, France and Britain declared war on 
Germany. On that same day, the US President Franklin D. Roo- 
sevelt spoke on radio, noting that the conflict in Europe did 
not affect the USA directly but would, one way or another, 
affect its future. He declared that the USA would stay neutral 

In nazi Berlin they saw through these declarations, in part on 
the basis of experience in conducting affairs with the leaders of 
Biitain and France, who had connived at nazi aggression for a 
long time. On August 31, 1939, Franz Haider, Chief of the 
Wehrmacht General Staff, noted in his diary: “The Fiihrer is 
calm. . . He believes that the French and the British will not 
enter the territory of Germany.” 1 After Britain and France de- 
clared war. Hitler accurately predicted: “The fact that they have 
declared war . . . does not mean they will fight.” 2 

The Polish military mission that arrived in London on Sep- 
tember 3 was received by General Edmund William Ironside, 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, only a week later. All that 
the British agreed to do was to supply rifles, and even then de- 
liveries were to start in early 1940. The pattern was the same in 
Paris. The Polish ambassador to France Juliusz Lukasiewicz fu- 
tildy sought an audience with Edouard Daladier. In London, 
too, Neville Chamberlain refused to receive the Polish ambas- 
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sador Edward Raczynski. With their illusions shattered, the Pol- 
ish representatives saw with bitterness that “Poland may in the 
end have to fight alone”. 1 The Polish military attache in Paris 
reported: “Up until 10.00 hours on September 7, T939, there 
have been virtually no hostilities in the West. Neither the French 
nor the Germans are firing. . . Similarly, there have been no op- 
erations in the air. . . My estimate is that the French do not 
further their mobilisation and take no other actions, that they 
are awaiting the outcome of the fighting in Poland.” 2 

Every new day confirmed that militarily the Anglo-French co- 
alition was practically inactive, that it was leaving its Polish 
ally to the mercy of fate in the hope of a clash between the 
Soviet Union and Germany. Later, Charles de Gaulle was to 
write in his memoirs: “While almost all of the enemy’s forces 
were engaged on the Vistula, we (the French Command. -P.S.), 
save for several demonstrations, did nothing to take us to the 
Rhine.” 3 

The intentions of the Western powers were finally made clear 
at a meeting of the Supreme War Council of the Anglo-French 
coalition on September T2. Chamberlain explained that Britain 
was planning to prepare for war during the next three years. 
Gamelin confirmed that the French army would not mount a 
major offensive. As a result, it was decided to recommend “ad- 
herence to the existing policy of restriction”. 4 But not even such 
action was taken. The same day as the Supreme War Council 
met the French Command ordered the cessation of all military 
activity. This was approved by the political leadership of both 
Britain and France. 5 Chamberlain declared that “Poland was 
lost in any case.” 6 On September 30, French troops were drawn 
back to the positions they had held at the outbreak of the war. 

France and Britain had the military capacity to fulfil their al- 
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lied commitments to Poland. They had a three-fold supremacy 
over Germany in manpower, a more than three-fold supremacy 
in the air, and an overwhelming superiority in tanks. 

Writing of the stand taken by Britain and France in the 
German-Polish war, Hugh Dalton, who was prominent in the 
British Labour Party, noted: “It was impossible to justify our 
treatment of the Poles. We were letting them down and letting 
them die, while we did nothing to help them.” 1 Meanwhile, 
Hie German troops were developing their offensive deep into 
Poland. By the end of the first week of September the nation’s 
defences had been largely disorganised. Poland’s political and 
military leaders were rapidly losing their influence on the course 
of the hostilities. On September 6, the Polish government 
secretly left Warsaw, stayed for some time in Lublin, after which 
fled south to Kremcnets, and then farther to Romania. It ended 
its flight in London. By mid-September it had become obvious 
that the Polish armed forces were broken: there was no longer 
organised nation wide resistance to the German forces. “Po- 
land’s defeat,” wrote Erich von Manstein, Army Group South 
Chief of Staff, “was an inevitable consequence of the illusions 
harboured in Warsaw about the actions of the Allies. The latter 
passively watched the destruction of their Polish Ally.” 2 

The war with nazi Germany clearly demonstrated the inept- 
ness of the Polish High Command and the poor operational and 
tactical training of most of the headquarters staffs and senior 
officers. There were real conditions for drawing the entire Pol- 
ish people into a war of liberation against the nazi aggressors 
as early as September 1939, but they were not utilised by Po- 
land’s leaders on account of their class stand. The country’s mil- 
itary defeat did not mean that the struggle of the Polish people 
against nazism had ended-this struggle continued underground 
and in foreign countries. 

PROBLEM OF THE USSR’S SECURITY 

The developments in Poland, which had been betrayed by its 
own govern ment and Allies, were followed with anxiety in the 
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Soviet Union. On September 2, 1939, the Polish Foreign Min- 
ister Jozef Beck informed the Polish embassy in London that the 
Soviet ambassador in Warsaw N. I. Sharonov had, on his own 
initiative, asked him why the Polish government was not nego- 
tiating with the USSR regarding the supplies needed by Po- 
land. 1 While it knew of the Polish leaders’ hostility for the USSR, 
the Soviet government gave its close attention to questions raised 
by the Polish side. On September 5, 1939 the Polish ambas- 
sador Waclaw Grzvbowski was received by the Soviet People’s 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs. The ambassador raised the ques- 
tion of trade between the USSR and Poland, of military sup- 
plies for Poland, and the transit of such supplies from other 
countries to Poland via the USSR. Referring to the trade agree- 
ment signed by the USSR and Poland in 1939, V. M. Molotov 
said that the Soviet Union intended to carry it out in full.' 

The developments in the West increasingly prompted the So- 
viet government to fundamental decisions to strengthen the 
country’s security. The press organs of the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee and the Soviet government directly pointed to the actual 
state of affairs. “The Polish-German war,” Pravda wrote, “has 
revealed the internal bankruptcy of the Polish state. Within the 
span of ten days of hostilities Poland has lost all its industrial 
regions and cultural centres.” 3 The newspaper Izvestia observed: 
“The Soviet government had to draw its conclusions from the 
obtaining situation. . . The Soviet government felt it was its sa- 
cred duty to extend its helping hand to brothcr-Ukrainians and 
brother-Byelorussians inhabiting Poland.” 1 The moment for res- 
olute actions was determined with account of the situation in 
the Far East, where on September 15, i 939 > the Soviet Union, 
Japan and the Mongolian People’s Republic signed a document 
. ending the hostilities started by the Japanese military on the 
Khalkhin-Gol. With this acute conflict situation defused, the 
way was opened for energetic steps to ensure the USSR’s se- 
curity in the west. 

On September 17, 1939 Soviet troops crossed the frontier to 
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liberate the population of the Western Ukraine and Western 
yclornssia, which had been seized from Soviet Russia in i 9 z 0 
S multaneously the Red Army liberated the Lithuanian capital 

th V P Tl! a "f V ‘ mUS RC8i °" that had llkewisc becn ^zed by 
he Poltsh military in .920. A Soviet government note of Sep- 

'More" ,7 ’ ‘if’e' dCd ‘° tHe P ° lish am bassador stated- 
Moreover the Sovmt government cannot be indifferent to the 

Poland th e Ukrainians and Byelorussians inhabiting 

les ” F T n - n I “ erCy ° f fa “’ have becn left defence- 
77 I R 7 a S,tuatlon thc Sovict government had or- 

dered the Red Army to cross the frontier and take thc lives and 

property of the population of the Western Ukraine and Western 
Byelorussia under its protection. An analogous statement was 
broadcast over the radio by the Chairman of the Council of 
Peopie s Commissars and the People's Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs of the USSR V. M. Molotov. The text of the Soviet gov- 
ernment s note to the Polish ambassador in Moscow was hand- 
ed to the ambassadors of all the countries having diplomatic 
relations with the USSR. p 

. The S ° V ! et government combined its resolute actions with 

a 7. cauti0n '. with cIose attention to all possible 
situations. The following gives a good indication of this On 

USSR^Mir I 9 ’ A 959 ’ W u Cn , the R ° manian ambassador to the 
USSR Nicolac Dianu called on the People's Commissar for For- 
eign Affairs of the USSR on instructions from his own govern- 
ment, the People's Commissar asked him: “Are there any sur- 
prises m store for the Soviet Union from the fact that the Pol- 
ish government, the senior Polish military leaders, and ,00 Pol- 
ish aircraft are in Romania?'' Dianu gave assurances that there 
would be no incidents. 2 

As they awaited the Red Army thc working people of the 
Western Ukraine and Western Byelorussia set up local govern- 
ment bodies (revolutionary committees), detachments of work- 
ers guard in towns, and of peasant militia in rural communi- 
ties^ The working people guarded public property and expelled 
landowners, members of the bourgeoisie and of the police. The 
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struggle for reunification with the USSR was headed by thc Com- 
munists. Marshal of the Soviet Union V. I. Chuikov, who par- 
ticipated in the Red Army’s action in thc West in September 
l9 39, recalls: “The army was ordered to move into Western Bye- 
lorussia and the Western Ukraine to save our kindred Byelo- 
russians and Ukrainians from nazi occupation. I was in com- 
mand of the 4th Army, which was to advance as far as Brest. 

“This action had nothing in common with military operations. 
The population of Western Byelorussia and the Western Ukraine 
welcomed us with joy. Tanks and motor vehicles were vir- 
tually showered with flowers. Orthodox and Catholic priests 
came out to meet us with icons and gonfalons. Where thc Red 
Army stepped, the road to nanism was closed. Wc stopped near 
thc present frontier with the Polish People’s Republic, on the 
eastern bank of thc Bug. Although a non-aggression pact had 
been signed with Germany, our troops were on full combat 
alert. Nobody believed Hitler would abide by any treaty if he 
found it suited him to ignore it.” 1 

With massive aid from the population the Red Army com- 
pleted its liberative mission at thc close of September, halting 
at the so-called Curzon Line, which had been insisted upon by 
Britain as thc eastern frontier of Poland back in 1920. More 
then 12 million people (including over six million Ukrainians 
and nearly three million Byelorussians) inhabiting a territory of 
190,000 square kilometres were saved from nazi bondage. The 
conditions for building a new life were created in the liberated 
lands. 

The Red Army’s entry into the Western Ukraine and Western 
Byelorussia caused an eruption of anti-Sovietism among reaction- 
ary political quarters in Britain, France, and the USA. In a mes- 
sage sent to the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs on 
October 18, 1959, the Soviet ambassador in Paris wrote that an 
influential segment of the French ruling quarters was using in- 
ventions about a “Soviet attack on Poland” to urge the French 
government to draw “the logical conclusion” from this and “de- 
clare war on the USSR”. 2 

Also blatantly absurd were thc assertions that the USSR had 
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annexed” the Western Ukraine and Western Byelorussia. The 
reunification of the Western Ukraine with the Ukrainian SSR 
and of Western Byelorussia with the Byelorussian SSR had noth- 
ing in common with annexation: at a time when the young 
Soviet state was weak militarily they had been forcibly wrested 
from it against the will of the Ukrainian and the Byelorussian 
population. 

Asked whether in the situation that had taken shape by Sep- 
tember 17 the Soviet Union could allow the nazi army to oc- 
cupy the whole of Poland, the French ambassador in Warsaw 
Leon Noel said: “That was not possible. The Soviet Union 
had to bring in its army before it was too late.” 1 David Lloyd 
George, a prominent British political figure, wrote to the Polish 
ambassador in London on September 27, 1939, that the Soviet 
Army had occupied territories which were not Polish and which 
had been forcibly taken by Poland after the First World War 
I he inhabitants of the Polish Ukraine belonged to the same 
race and spoke the same language as their neighbours in the 
Soviet Ukrainian Republic. He wrote that it was of paramount 
importance to pay attention to these significant considerations 
without delay out of the apprehension that Britain might start 
a war against Russia in the mistaken belief that the character 
of its intervention was similar to that resorted to by Germany. 

It would be an act of criminal madness, he added, to bracket 
the Russian move with that of the Germans. 

In October-November 1939, British officials made a series of 
statements about the Soviet Union’s measures to reinforce its 
security along its western frontiers. There was realism in these 
statements, although they were made with the obvious aim of 
deteriorating Soviet-German relations. 

In a talk with the Soviet ambassador to Britain I. M. Mai- 
sky on October 17, 1939, the Parliamentary Under-Secretary 
° f Stat( ; foc Foreign Affairs Richard Butler said that government 
circles in Britain felt that there could be no question of return- 
ing the Western Ukraine and Western Byelorussia to Poland. * 
On October 20, 1939, political developments were broached 
at a meeting that Maisky had with the Minister of Supply 
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Edward Leslie Burgin and the Director-General of the Ministry 
0 f Economic Warfare Frederick William Leith-Ross. Both, the 
ambassador wrote, were derisive of the “sentimental simpletons” 
w ho were prattling about restoring Poland in its former fron- 
tiers. Both expressed their satisfaction at the fact that the USSR 
had occupied the Western Ukraine and Western Byelorussia 
(“A good thing Hitler did not get them”) and said that only 
madmen could think of returning them to a “future Poland”. 1 

Regarding the postwar world Horace Wilson, Max Neville 
Chamberlain’s chief adviser, said to Maisky on October 27 that 
Poland must be restored as an independent nation, but without 
the Western Ukraine and Western Byelorussia. 2 On October 28, 
1939, Maisky drew the attention of the People’s Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs to a speech made by the British Foreign 
Secretary Lord Halifax in the House of Lords on October 26, 
in which Halifax in fact (albeit in somewhat vague terms) said 
that Britain had no objections to the Soviet occupation of the 
Western Ukraine and Western Byelorussia; Maisky also men- 
tioned Chamberlain’s reply in Parliament on that same day, Oc- 
tober 26, to a question by the Liberal MP Geoffrey Le Mesurier 
Mandcr, in which the Prime Minister said that the British gov- 
ernment shared the view relative to the USSR expressed by 
Churchill in a broadcast statement of October i. a Lastly, on 
November 24, 1939, Maisky reported to the People’s Commis- 
sariat for Foreign Affairs that in a talk with a Labour MP 
the Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
Richard Butler had said that, unlike Daladicr, the British go- 
vernment considered that there could be no question of 
returning the Western Ukraine and Western Byelorussia to Pol- 
and. 4 

Elections to the people’s assemblies of the Western Ukraine 
and Western Byelorussia were held in October 1939. These su- 
preme legislative bodies proclaimed Soviet power and requested 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR to admit these territories to the 

1 Ibid. 

2 ibid. 
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Soviet Union. This request was granted in November 1939 by 
the fifth extraordinary session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR. The Western Ukraine was reunited with the Ukrainian 
SSR, and Western Byelorussia with the Byelorussian SSR. 

2. THE USSR AND FINLAND • 

On what were the relations between the Soviet Union and 
Finland based at the time the Second World War broke outs' in 
December r 9 1 7 s Soviet Russia recognised Finland’s independence. 

The 1920 peace treaty became the legal foundation of So- 
viet-Finnish relations. In 1932 the USSR and Finland signed a 
treaty on non-aggression and peaceful settlement of conflicts. 

1 here was thus a sound prerequisite for the development of friend- 
ly relations between the two neighbouring countries. But this 
prerequisite was not used. 

“ADVANCED POST” OF THE WEST 

Jointly with the leading imperialist powers, the ruling quarters 
in Finland made great efforts to turn Finland into a springboard 
for an attack on the USSR. Powerful military installations were 
built under the direction of Western military experts at a dis- 
tance of 32 kilometres from Leningrad, the cradle of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution. The fortifications, called the Man- 
nerheim Line, running across the Karelian isthmus were nearing 
completion in 1938. These fortifications were seen as a guaran- 
tee of the impunity of troops poised for aggressive action against 
the Soviet Union. Many more aerodromes than was needed by 
the Finnish air force were being built near the Soviet frontier 
with the assistance of German experts. In fact, they could ac- A 
commodate almost 10 times as many aircraft as were then avail- 
able to the Finnish air force. 1 “At the close of the 1930s,” Urho 
Kaleva Kckkonen said, “the shadow of Hitler spread over us, 

Waf and Peace in Finland. A Documented Survey, Soviet Russia To- 
day, New York, 1940, p. 11; W. P. and Zclda K. Coates, The Soviet-Finnisb 
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and Finnish society as a whole cannot deny that it looked upon 
this rather favourably.” 1 Small wonder that nazi diplomacy saw 
Finland as a “friend and support”. The German envoy in Hel- 
sinki Wipert von Bliicher reported as early as 1935 that in the 
eyes of Finland the Soviet Union continued to be the only pos- 
sible enemy and that therefore it had to be treated with the 
maximum distrust.^ 

It was the Soviet government’s view that by 1939 Finland, 
chiefly the Karelian isthmus, had become a military springboard 
for potential aggression against the USSR. The Soviet govern- 
ment did not exaggerate Finland’s military potential, although 
the bellicose anti-Sovietism of the Finnish militarists gave suf- 
ficient grounds for anxiety. But the main thing was in something 
else. The Soviet government was concerned chiefly about the 
possibility that Finnish militarism might be used by the imperial- 
ist powders for anti-Soviet purposes. “We do not fear Finland 
. . . but some great power may use Finland against the Soviet 
Union,” J. V. Stalin said to Finnish representatives in October 
1939. Pointing to the region of Hanko on a map, he continued: 
“This is where the troops of a great power will land in Fin- 
land, and however much you resisted, you will not be able to 
prevent this; they will land and from there move in the direc- 
tion of the Soviet Union across your country.” ' 

The Soviet government made repeated attempts to reach un- 
derstanding with Finland on reinforcing the Soviet Union’s se- 
curity in the northwest and improving relations with Finland. 
But there was no reciprocity on the part of Finland. Positive and 
ineffectual declarations on this score by Finnish representatives 
were clearly not enough. 

In April 1938, acting through its embassy in Helsinki, the 
Soviet government proposed discussing with the Finnish side 
measures to strengthen the security of both countries in view of 
the growing threat of war in Europe. In the opinion of the 

1 Urho Kaleva Kekkoncn, Friendship and. Goodneighbourly Relations. 
Speeches and Statements. 196^-196-7, Moscow, 196S, p. 38 (Russian translation). 
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USSR, this could be effectively served by a Soviet-Finnish treaty 
on mutual assistance. In Helsinki they declined discussing the 
Soviet proposals. Nevertheless, the USSR continued its efforts and 
in March 1939 offered to guarantee the inviolability of Finland 
and its sea frontiers in the event of aggression against it. The 
Soviet Union requested Finland to commit itself to resist any 
aggression and help the USSR in making Leningrad more se- 
cure against attack from land and sea. In this context it was sug- 
gested that Finland lease the USSR four islands in the Gulf of 
Finland that could, in the hands of an aggressor, be a serious 
danger to Leningrad. When Finland rejected the idea of leas- 
ing the islands, the Soviet government suggested something else 
-an exchange of territory-declaring that it was prepared to give 
its northern neighbour a part of Soviet Karelia. The Soviet-Fin- 
nish talks on the question of an exchange of territories, conduct- 
ed in Finland in March- April 1939, came to nothing. 

With the threat of war nearer than ever after the outbreak 
of the Second World War, the Soviet government could not post- 
pone settling the difficult situation on its northwestern frontier. 
“It is not hard to understand that in the present international 
situation, when a war is going on in the centre of Europe be- 
tween leading states, a war fraught with great surprise and dan- 
ger to all European nations, the Soviet Union has not only the 
right but is also obliged to take serious measures to strengthen 
its security,” stated the Soviet government report at the extra- 
ordinary fifth session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on 
October 31, 1939. “In this context, it is natural that the Soviet 
government should show special concern over the Gulf of Fin- 
land, which is the sea approach to Leningrad, and also over the 
land frontier, which is only some 30 kilometres away from Len- 
ingrad.” 1 

The British journalist Alexander Werth, who worked in Mos- 
cow practically all through the Second World War, wrote that 
to him it was quite obvious that because of the possibility (and 
even probability) of an attack from that direction it was vital 
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for the Soviet Union to correct the frontier running north and 
northwest of Leningrad. 1 

The facts are that the USSR tried to defuse the tension in its 
relations with Finland and resolve the problem of ensuring the 
security of its frontiers above all by peaceful means, to use all 
the opportunities offered by negotiations and prevent an armed 
conflict with Finland. The Soviets did not desire the Finnish 
war, noted the American military historian and diplomat Ray- 
mond L. Garthoff. 2 Soviet diplomacy sought an agreement with 
Finland in the context of the USSR’s actions to strengthen se- 
curity in the Baltic region, where a treaty of mutual assistance was 
signed with Estonia towards the end of September 19 39, prep- 
arations were under way for signing a treaty with Latvia, and 
analogous questions were being discussed with Lithuania. 

THE MOSCOW TALKS 

During the Soviet-Finnish talks, started on October 11, 1939, 
there were three meetings with Soviet leaders-]. V. Stalin and 
V. M. Molotov. At the first meeting the Finns were represent- 
ed by Juho Kusti Paasikivi, who was then the Finnish envoy 
in Sweden, while the second and the third were also attended 
by the Finnish Finance Minister Vaino Tanner. The Soviet gov- 
ernment took a constructive approach and displayed goodwill. 
After setting out the Soviet proposals for settling the frontier 
problems, Stalin said that from the purely military standpoint 
these were minimal. Paasikivi subsequently acknowledged that 
the Soviet arguments were cogent and that the proposals for al- 
tering the frontier were restrained and moderate/ 5 

But the talks began in a tense atmosphere. There was no uni- 
ty among the Finnish representatives. Reflecting the alignment 
of forces in Helsinki, the hardliners on the delegation sought 
to play the dominant role. “If on the Finnish side the talks had 
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been conducted by Mr. Paasikivi, without the participation of 
Mr lanner, as was the case in the initial period, the talks would 
probably have produced an acceptable agreement. But Mr. Tan- 
ner’s participation in the talks spoiled everything and, appar- 
ently, tied Mr. Paasikivi’s hands,” 1 V. M. Molotov said to the 
US ambassador in Moscow Laurence Steinhardt on December 
2, 1939. 

What was the subject of the talks? The Soviet Union started 
them by proposing a Soviet-Finnish mutual assistance pact along 
the lines of the pacts of mutual assistance signed by the USSR 
with Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. But when the Finnish 
representatives declared that a pact of this kind would run coun- 
ter to Finland’s position of “absolute neutrality”, the Soviet side 
did not insist. It proposed going over to the issues in which the 
USSR was especially interested in the context of ensuring its 
security, notably the security of Leningrad from the direction 
of the Gulf of Finland and also from land because of the city’s 
proximity to the frontier. It was proposed that an understanding 
be reached on moving the Soviet-Finnish frontier on the Ka- 
relian isthmus several do2en kilometres to the north of Lenin- 
grad. 

In exchange, Finland would get part of Soviet Karelia twice 
the swe of the territory to be turned over by Finland. Further, 
the oiler was made to reach agreement with Finland on the lease 
to the Soviet Union for a stated length of time of a small parcel 
of land in the vicinity of Hanko Island, at the entrance to the 
Gulf of Finland, so that the USSR could build a naval base 
there. With a Soviet naval base also at the southern entrance to 
the Gulf of Finland, as stipulated in the Soviet-Estonian mutual 
assistance pact, the building of the second base at the northern 
entrance of the gulf would strengthen the security of the Gulf 
of Finland against possible aggression by third countries, notably 
by Germany. 

The Soviet side took some new steps meeting Finland’s inter- 
ests, in particular, relative to the Aland Islands. Further, the So- 
viet representatives raised the question of reinforcing the Soviet- 
Finmsh non-aggression pact with additional mutual guarantees. 
Lastly, in the Soviet proposals the consolidation of Soviet-Fin- 



1 Soviet Foreign Policy. A CoUeclion of Documents, Vol. 4, p. 47I . 
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nish relations was seen as a prerequisite for the expansion of 
economic relations between the two countries. 

Rcinhold Svento, who was to become Foreign Minister in the 
postwar Paasikivi government, later wrote: “We could accept 
the Soviet Union’s proposal for an exchange of territories.” 1 
This was the view of that section of opinion in Finland that 
wanted goodneighbourly relations with the Soviet Union and 
was opposed to their country 7 being drawn into the dangerous 
foreign policy and military adventures of the imperialist powers. 
Juho Kusti Paasikivi, who was to become his country’s Prime 
Minister and then President, called the Soviet proposals “re- 
strained and moderate”. In his reminiscences he noted: “For my 
part I felt, during and after the talks, that the best alternative 
for us would be to reach agreement.” 2 

But spurred on by the imperialist Western powers, the Fin- 
nish government rejected the Soviet proposals. The talks were 
broken off on November 7, 1939. In Helsinki they believed that 
relative to the eastern neighbour a “hard line” would be best. 2 
Paasikivi qualified the breaking off of the talks as “one of grav- 
est and serious mistakes in a series of Finland’s foreign policy 
miscalculations” 4 at the time. 

FJNLAND IS PUSHED INTO 
CONFRONTATION WITH THE USSR 

Why had Helsinki adopted a negative stand towards the So- 
viet proposals? They had been, after all, assessed as realistic by 
many Finnish personalities while the autumn talks were still in 
progress and, much more so, in retrospective. “It may be said 
with confidence,” the Soviet government’s report at the sixth ses- 
sion of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR noted, “that if there 
had been no external influences relative to Finland and if rel- 
ative to Finland there had been less instigation on the part of 



1 Reinhold Svento, Neuvostoliitto maailmanpolitiikan Keskipisteessa, Suo- 
tni-Ncuvostoliitto-scura, Helsinki. 1959. PP- 67-69. 

* Juho Kusti Paasikivi, Maine Moskauer Mission, 1939-41, Ilolsten-Verlag. 
Hamburg, 1966, p. 115. 

3 Reinhold Svento, Ystcivani Juho Kusti Paasikivi, Soderstrbm Porvoo- 
Helsinki, T960, pp. 67-69. 

* A History of Diplomacy, Vol. 4, Moscow, 1975, p. 28 (in Russian). 
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some third states to get Finland to pursue a policy hostile to- 
wards the Soviet Union, the Soviet Union and Finland would 
have reached a peaceful settlement last autumn. . . Although the 
So^et government reduced its wishes to a minimum, no settle- 
ment was made by diplomatic means .” 1 

Mannerheim admits that among Finland’s rulers the anti-So- 
viet line of the Western powers created the confidence that “in 
the event of a conflict with the USSR we would not be in isola- 
tion”.- Representatives of the German Foreign Office convinced 
I astor JCaarlo Rutekki Kares, leader of the Finnish Lappo-Fas- 
cists, “that they could gain everything by war”. A German 
diplomat gave the assurance that if there was a setback Fin- 
land would subsequently be compensated by means of war 3 US 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull “thanked Finland for her firm 
stand in the Moscow negotiations ”. 4 Harold L. Ickes wrote in 
his secret diary that “Finland is being used by the aristocratic 
and monied interests of England and France to do what harm 
it can to Russia, even if in the end it must fall before the supe- 
rior forces and resources of Russia .” 5 

Thus, the imperialist powers of the two groups were in fact 
competing with each other to bring anti-Soviet pressure to bear 
on Finland’s leaders. On October 9, 1959, the US mission in 
Finland telegraphed Secretary of State Hull to inform him that 
the “instructions given to the Finnish delegation . . . were quite 
as stiff as the American and British Ministers to Finland had 
anticipated ”. 0 The German mission in Helsinki had earlier pressed 
the Finnish Foreign Ministry to prevent an agreement with 
the Soviet Union . 7 

1 Sixth Session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. Mareh za-April 4. 

Verbatim Report, Moscow, 1940, p. 29 (in Russian). 

* Les memoires du Marechal Mannerheim, Hachettc, Paris, 1952 p 275 
Major Erwin Lcssncr, Blitzkrieg and Bluff, Q. P. Putnam's Sons New 
York, 1943, p. I4 S. 

mu ' *' mla ” d J nd Wnrld Wt!r 11 ■ *919-1944, edited by John H. Wuorinen, 

1 he Konald Press Company, New York, 194S, p. 62. 

0 The Secret Diary of Harold L. Ickes, Vol. TTI, The Lowering Clouds. 
1919-194U Simon and Schuster, New York, 1954, p. 134. 

0 William L. Langcr and S. Everett Gleason, The Challenge to Isolation 
1917-1940, Harper and Brothers Publishers, New York, 1952, p. 322. 

■ Documents on German Foreign Policy. T91X-1945, Series D (1917-194$), 
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The US President found it appropriate to intervene in Soviet- 
Finnish relations. In a message of October 12 to the President 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in effect endorsed the claims of the Finnish mili- 
tarists. 

On November 30, 1939, the US charge d’affaires ad interim 
in the USSR handed V. P. Potemkin, the First Deputy Peo- 
ple’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the USSR, a US govern- 
ment statement offering to act as “mediator” between the USSR 
and Finland. Potemkin replied that the Soviet government had 
hitherto conducted its negotiations without mediators. Were the 
talks between the USSR and Finland to be resumed, he said, 
they too would proceed without mediators. 1 

British diplomacy stepped into the leading role in encourag- 
ing the anti-Sovietism of Finland’s ruling circles. Criticising the 
British government for its policy towards the USSR, a leading 
Labour Party personality Sir Stafford Cripps, who was to 
become the British ambassador to the USSR, told the Soviet 
ambassador on November 12, 1939, that some elements in the 
British government were confusing provincial Finnish heads and 
preventing them from settling their relations with the USSR as 
good neighbours. 2 Britain pressured the USSR with the threat 
that relations with it would be frozen for a long time. As the 
Soviet ambassador in London reported on November 13, 1939, 
this was exactly how Winston Churchill put the matter in talks 
with Soviet representatives. 15 

Reactionary ruling quarters in Finland thus took the country 
onto a dangerous road. “We have led Finland on,’ 1 summed 
up Emanuel Celler, an American political figure, addressing the 
US Congress on February 4, 1940. Finland would not have 
ventured to enter into a military conflict with the Soviet Union 
singlehanded. All its military plans, noted the Finnish Defence 
Minister Julio Niukkancn, were based on the premise that “Fin- 
land would never fight any big power singlehanded”. 5 

1 Soviet Foreign Policy Archives. 

■ Ibid. 

' Tbid. 

4 Congressional Record, Vol. 86, Pt. 13, United States Government Print- 
ins Office, Washington, 1940, p. 5 * 3 - 

5 Julio Niukkancn, Talvisodan pnoluslitsministeri kerloo, Porvoo Werner 
Soder.strbm Osakcyhtid, Helsinki, 1951, p. 31. 
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Military preparations were stepped up in Finland at a time 
when the Soviet-Finnish talks had only started. The Finnish 
army was ordered to be on combat alert. Troops were quickly 
deployed along the frontier. The population began to be evac- 
uated from Helsinki and some other towns, and also from the 
Karelian isthmus area. Many people who took a sympathetic 
attitude towards the Soviet Union were arrested. 

In Finland militarist anti-Soviet propaganda reached its high- 
est pitch at the moment the talks were broken off. The press 
tried to make people believe that Finland could fight the USSR 
and win. In a book published at the time under the title The 
Defence of Finland, an officer of the Finnish General Staff named 
Wolfgang Halsti argued that Finland had only one enemy, the 
USSR. 1 Towards the close of October 1939, C. O. Frictsch, a 
member of the foreign policy commission of the Finnish parlia- 
ment, made tour of the troops deployed on the Karelian isth- 
mus near the Soviet frontier and returned with the conclusion 
that “Finland is ready for war”. 2 

On November 12, 1939, in order to explain the Soviet stand, 
TASS published a statement refuting the foreign press asser- 
tions that the Soviet government had allegedly declined the 
latest concessions made by Finland ’. The Finns made no con- 
cessions. “According to information available to TASS, far from 
meeting the minimal Soviet proposals halfway, the Finns are 
hardening their posture. Until recently, on the Karelian isthmus 
the Finns had two or three divisions deployed against Leningrad; 
they have now increased the number of divisions threatening 
Leningrad to seven, and are thereby demonstrating their intrac- 
tability.” 3 

On November 13-14, in an atmosphere of war hysteria, the 
mobilisation of reservists was announced in Finland and univer- 
sal labour conscription was introduced. An army group consist- 
ing of some 15 infantry divisions was massed along the frontier 
with the USSR. The Finnish army had a trained reserve of be- 
tween 300,000 and 400,000 men. 1 



’ c - °- Frictsch, Suotnen Kohlalommoclet, Tammi. Helsinki, 194s, p. 42. 

2 Ibid., p. hi. 

3 Soviet Foreign Policy. A Collection of Documents, Vol. 4, p. 461. 

T. Bartenyev, \ . Komissarov, Thirty Years of G 0 odneighbourly Rela- 
tions, p. 40. 
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On November 26, 1939, near the village of Mainila, Fin- 
nish troops opened fire on Soviet frontier guards. Exercising re- 
straint, the Soviet government declared on that same day that 
jt “has no intention of fanning this outrageous act of aggression 
on the part of units of the Finnish army”. 1 It said that it hoped 
there would be no further acts of this kind. 2 The USSR then 
suggested that the Finnish government immediately pull back its 
troops 20-25 kilometres from the frontier on the Karelian isth- 
mus in order to avoid any repetition of provocations. Finland 
replied by demanding the withdrawal of Soviet troops to the 
same distance, in other words, their virtual withdrawal to the 
suburbs of Leningrad. Provocations by the Finns continued. All 
the indications were that the reactionary Finnish leadership had 
cut off all further political means for ending the tension in 
Soviet-Finnish relations. 

On November 28, 1959, the Soviet government was forced 
to inform the government of Finland that it had denounced the 
1932 non-aggression treaty and ordered the recall of its diplomat- 
ic and trade representatives. It declared that “it considers itself 
to be free from the commitments assumed under the non-aggres- 
sion pact concluded between the USSR and Finland and syste- 
matically violated by the government of Finland ’. 1 On the next 
day the Soviet armed forces were ordered “immediately to cut 
short possible new provocations by the Finnish military”. 4 The 
Finnish envoy in Moscow was informed of this by V. P. Potem- 
kin, First Deputy People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the 
USSR. But the armed provocations did not cease. Hostilities 
broke out between Finland and the USSR on November 30, 
1 939 - 



CON FLIGT AND QUEST FOR 
A PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT 

When it became obvious that a military conflict was breaking 
out on the Soviet Union’s northwestern frontier, Britain, France, 
a nd the USA intensified their intervention in the developments, 

1 Soviet Foreign Policy. A Collection of Documents, Vol. 4, p. 463. 

4 Ibid. 

1 Ibid., p. 465. 

' Ibid., p. 467. 
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extending considerable military assistance to Finland. Their cal- 
culations were based on the self-same Munich political line of 
changing the direction of the Second World War by rechannel- 
ling the efforts of all the imperialist powers, including nazi Ger- 
many, into an armed struggle against the Soviet Union. In De- 
cember 1939, the newspaper New York Post wrote openly that 
the Soviet-Finnish war could lead to a united front against the 
Soviet Union. The assistance given to the Finnish militarists was 
substantial indeed. As many as 500 aircraft were sent to Fin- 
land from Britain, France, and Sweden. Over 1 1,000 volunteers 
arrived in Finland from the Scandinavian nations, the USA, 
and other countries. 1 Italy and Germany also helped Finland. 

In the British government, the Soviet ambassador in London 
reported on January 25, t 940, there was a growing tendency for 
escalating the Soviet-Finnish conflict through intervention by 
Britain. 2 Reactionary political quarters were urging the British 
government to act even at the risk of breaking off relations and 
engaging in an armed conflict with the USSR. 

Britain, France, and the USA increasingly coordinated their 
efforts in the Finnish issue. 

As early as October 1939, the USA had supplied Finland 
with 850,000 dollars’ worth of aircraft and other military hard- 
ware. In December 1939, with the approval of the President, 
the Export-Import Bank of the USA had extended a credit of 
10 million dollars to Finland. 3 Many American pilots and air- 
field service personnel had been sent to Finland. The White 
House declared that service in the Finnish army by American 
citizens would not mean violation of the Neutrality Bill. The 
US government got Congress to approve giving Finland another 
20 million dollars. This money was in fact imposed upon Fin- 
land: according to the information available to the Soviet em- 
bassy in Washington, the Finns had by February 1, 1940, used 
not more than 3 million dollars out of the first credit of 10 mil- 
lion dollars. 4 Headed by the rabidly anti-Soviet former US Pres- 



ident Herbert Hoover, reactionary circles in the USA launched 
a fund-raising campaign for Finland. This campaign brought 
r, 200, 000 dollars. 1 

In other words, in the northwest of the USSR a military col- 
lision was taking place not only with the Finnish militarists but 
also with the forces of the imperialists of a number of countries 
who were helping Finland with money, weapons (especially artil- 
lery and aircraft), manpower in the guise of “volunteers”, ag- 
gressive diplomacy, and the whipping up of anti-Soviet prop- 
aganda. 

Counting on involving other countries in the military conflict 
with the USSR, the Finnish government attempted to secure 
the mediation of Germany and the USA. But these countries 
were interested in the continuation of hostilities. Germany re- 
jected the offer, while the US government said that it felt the 
moment was “inopportune" for concluding peace. 2 It was only 
then that the Finnish government approached the USSR through 
the government of Sweden. On behalf of the Finnish govern- 
ment, the Swedish envoy in Moscow Otto Winter formally in- 
formed V. M. Molotov on December 4, 1939, that the “Finnish 
government wishes to ask the Soviet government if it is pre- 
pared to enter into new negotiations”. 3 

The Soviet government responded affirmatively to the very 
first peace sounding of the Finns. 

On January 29, 1940, the Swedish Foreign Minister Chris- 
tian E. Gunther was informed that in principle the Soviet gov- 
ernment had no objection to signing a peace treaty with the 
Ryti-Tanner government, but before beginning peace negotiations 
it wished to know the terms that Finland was prepared to 
accept.' 

When the Finns insisted on knowing the Soviet terms in 
advance, the Soviet government obliged, forwarding its terms 
to the Finnish government on February 23, 1940, through the 
Soviet ambassador to Sweden A. M. Kollontai. These were the 



transfer to the USSR of the Karelian isthmus and the northeast- 
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cin shore of Lake Ladoga, and a lease of the Hanko peninsula 
with the adjoining small islands for a Soviet naval base to guard 
the entrance to the Gulf of Finland. The Soviet government 
said it was prepared to let Finland have the Petsamo district 
and that it would be willing to sign a treaty with Finland and 
Estonia on the joint defence of the Gulf of Finland. 

Further, in order to blunt Britain’s anti-Soviet activities, the 
Soviet government offered London the role of mediator in or- 
ganising Soviet-Finnish peace negotiations. On February 24, 1940, 
the British Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs Richard Butler handed Britain’s negative reply to the 
Soviet ambassador, thereby confirming that London was actually 
in solidarity with the anti-Soviet line of Finland’s ruling quar- 
ters. 

On February 26, the Finnish government declared that the 
Soviet terms were unacceptable. This declaration contradicted 
common sense. In six days, on March 4, 1940, the Finnish 
commander-in-chief Carl Manncrheim reported to the govern- 
ment that in the Karelian isthmus the Finnish troops were in a 
critical position. After heavy fighting Soviet troops had breached 
the powerful fortifications of the Manncrheim Line, which 
Western military experts considered to be impregnable. The road 
to Finland’s capital was now open. But it was not the Soviet 
Union’s intention to occupy Finland, although it had the mili- 
tary potential for doing just this. The USSR's restraint, its readi- 
ness to settle the conflict by peaceful means refuted all the inven- 
tions about its desire to “bolshcvise” Finland, inventions spread 
energetically by Finnish and international reaction before and 
throughout the war. 

By March 1, the Red Army’s advance had finally made the 
Finnish government decide to begin peace talks. Through 
A. M. Kollontai Moscow was informed that the Finnish govern- 
ment felt it could ‘‘consider the Soviet terms as the starting- 
point for talks and that it accepted them in principle”. 1 

Vaino Tanner writes: “No sooner had the Cabinet reached 
its decision than it began to be pressed urgently from without. 
France and England . . . attempted by all means at their dispos- 
al to prevent Finland from engaging in peace negotiations with 



1 Soviet Foreign Policy Archives. 



the Soviet Union.” 1 In London the Finns were told in ultima- 
tum language that “in the event that discussions with the Soviet 
Union should be continued, all preparations (for sending an ex- 
peditionary force. -F.S.) would be interrupted and shipments of 
arms and economic support would cease”. 2 

Giving in to this pressure from Britain and France, the Fin- 
nish government once again procrastinated, postponing the send- 
ing of a peace delegation to Moscow. Although on March i 
it had decided to begin peace negotiations, that same day it sent 
the Soviet government a statement requesting additional clarifi- 
cation and information." It was still hoping for assistance 
from the imperialist powers and ignoring the actual state of 
affairs in the war theatre. But the combined pressure brought 
to bear on Finland by Britain, France, and the USA could no 
longer wreck the Soviet-Finnish talks. Military defeat made 
Finland see the necessity for a political settlement of the military 
conflict. 

THE CONFLICT IS SETTLED 

The USSR and Finland signed a peace treaty in Moscow on 
March 12, 1940. Under the treaty, the Soviet-Finnish state fron- 
tier was somewhat altered. Primordial Russian lands passed to 
the USSR-thc Karelian isthmus with the town of Vyborg, the 
northern and western shores of Lake Ladoga, the area west of 
the Murmansk Railway, and a section of the Rybachy and Sred- 
ny peninsulas on the coast of the Barents Sea. The Soviet Union 
obtained a 30-year lease for the Hanko peninsula as the site 
of a naval base. 

Article III, one of the most important provisions of the peace 
treaty, states: “Both Contracting Parties mutually undertake to 
refrain from any attack upon each other, not to conclude any 
alliances, and not to participate in any coalitions directed against 
one of the Contracting Parties.” 1 While the first part of this 
article was not a new principle of Soviet-Finnish relations 

1 Vaino Tanner, The Winter Wer. Finland against Russia 19 39-/940, 
Stanford University Press, Stanford. California, 1957, p. 195. 
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and Had been recorded earlier in the 1932 non-aggression treaty 
(this provision was included in the 1940 treaty at the request of 
the Finnish side), the latter part on non-participation in alliances 
and coalitions hostile towards the USSR was a fundamentally 
new commitment undertaken by the government of Finland 
Ihe Soviet Union attached special significance to this as a polit- 
ical guarantee of the future course of Finland’s foreign policy 
On October n, 1940, the USSR and Finland signed an 
agreement on the Aland Islands. Finland undertook to demilita- 
rise these islands, in other words, to refrain from fortifying them 
or from letting them be used as a base by the armed forces 
o other countries. The Soviet Union got the right to maintain 
a consulate on Aland Islands, which, in addition to the usual 
consular functions, was to monitor Finland’s compliance with 
its commitments on the demilitarisation of the islands . 1 

With the armed conflict with Finland settled, the USSR en- 
sured the security of its northwestern frontiers, above all the 
security of Leningrad, to the extent it was possible under the 
prevailing circumstances. There were now favourable prospects 
or expanding relations with Finland on a goodneighbourly 
basis, in a spirit of confidence. 

The outcome of the war sobered the aggressors and their ac 
complices in the two imperialist groups. On March 8, 1940, 
Hitler wrote to Mussolini that the Soviet victory had to be taken 
into account in the plans of Germany and Italy for the future. 

Faking into consideration the available supply facilities” he 
wrote, “no power in the world would have been able, except 
after the most thoroughgoing preparations, to achieve such 
results at 30 to 40 degrees below zero (C) on such terrain than 
did the Russians at the very first.” 2 As, for example, Alfred Jodi 
Chief of the Wehrmacht Operations Staff of the OKW noted 
m his diary on March 12, ,940, “the Finnish -Russian treaty 
deprives not only Britain but also us (Germany. -P. S.) of all 
political justification for the occupation of Norway”. 2 

‘ Soviet Foreign Policy. A Collection of Documents, Vol. 4. pp. 528-29. 

Documents on German Foreign Policy. i 9 iS-r 945 , Series D, Vol. VIII, 
p. 877. 

1 John Midgaard, 9 April i 94 o, Dagcn OG Forspillet, Forkgt AV, 

II. Aschenhoug & Co., Oslo, i960, p. 68. 




As early as February 5, 1940, the Anglo-French Supreme War 
Council came to the conclusion that Finland’s “capitulation to 
Russia would be a major defeat for the Allies, most damaging 
to their prestige throughout the world”. 1 The peace treaty of 
March 12 was indeed a blow not only to the ambitions of the 
Finnish militarists. On March 14, 1940, the Soviet ambassador 
to France reported to the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs that the outcome of the Soviet-Finnish conflict was seen 
in France as “a major setback, as a result of the vacillation, 
weakness, and indecision of the Allies”. 2 A report from the 
Soviet ambassador to Britain dated March 13, 1940, said: “To- 
day I listened to Chamberlain informing Parliament about the 
peace treaty signed by the USSR and Finland and got further 
evidence of how great the danger had been of Britain and 
France intervening on the side of Finland. . . More than ever 
before it became clear that peace was signed opportunely.” 3 At 
the sixth session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR V. M. Mo- 
lotov noted that “in his address to the House of Commons . . . 
(Chamberlain) not only expressed bitter regret over the failure 
to prevent the termination of the war in Finland, thereby turn- 
ing his ‘peace-loving’ imperialist soul inside out for all the 
world to see, but gave something in the nature of an account of 
how the British imperialists endeavoured to escalate the war in 
Finland against the Soviet Union”. 4 

ON THE ROAD TO COMPLICITY 
IN CASE BARBAROSSA 

The sobering effect of the outcome of the Soviet-Finnish 
armed conflict did not last long on the ruling quarters in Finland. 
In Helsinki the peace treaty of March 12, 1940, with the USSR 
was regarded as no more than an armistice to be used for set- 
tling accounts with the Soviet Union. The actions of the Ryti 
government within the country were self-evident: the persecution 
Was started of people who had come out for goodneighbourly 

1 J.R.M. Butler, op. cit., p. 107. 
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relations with the USSR; the Society for Peace and Friendship 
with the USSR, which had been set up in May 1940, was sub- 
jected to harassment: towards the close of 1940 it was banned, 
while many of its members were imprisoned. Revanchist, anti- 
Soviet, pro-fascist organisations were encouraged. 

As the military-political situation in Western Europe changed 
drastically in the spring and summer of 1940 there was a marked 
rise of pro-German trends among Finland’s leaders. The govern- 
ment granted the right of transit to German troops sent to Nor- 
way, which the nazis had occupied. The time, place, and volume 
of this -‘transit” wms determined by Germany entirely at its own 
discretion. German-Finnish military cooperation gained momen- 
tum: Finland received increasing supplies of German armaments 
and systematic links were established between the general staffs 
and the intelligence services of the two countries. This did not 
go unnoticed by the Soviet government. In their contacts with 
the Finnish side, Soviet representatives, proceeding from the 
terms of the peace treaty, tried to prevent Finland from being 
drawn into the preparations foe war against the USSR, and ex- 
pressed their concern over the “transit” of German troops across 
Finnish territory, the recruiting of Finnish “volunteers” into 
the nazi SS forces, and the talks between the Finnish and Ger- 
man general stalfs. 

It was becoming increasingly obvious that Finland was mov 
ing towards rapprochement with nazi Berlin. To quote Urho 
Kaleva Kekkoncn, “the decision of the Finnish military com- 
mand and the Ryti government to collaborate with nazi Ger- 
many may be regarded as the direct result of Finland’s foreign 
Policy aspirations during the first decades after independence”. 5 
By April 1940 the Soviet military leadership was regarding Fin- 
land as a probable participant in a nazi attack on the USSR. 2 
“The Finnish government,” write the Soviet historians T. Barte- 
nyev and Y. Komissarov, “consistently and deliberately pur- 
sued a course that turned Finland into a participant in nazi 
Germany’s invasion of the Soviet Union, into one of the exe- 
cutants of Case Barbarossa.” 3 



' Izvcslia, October 16, 1974. * 
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There is compelling evidence to show that Mannerheim was 
informed of this plan on the day after it had been approved 
by Hitler. 1 As early as the beginning of 1941 the German and 
Finnish military staffs started discussing the possibilities for 
military cooperation in the event of a Soviet-German war. On 
January 30, 1941, the Finnish Chief of Staff General E. Hein- 
richs told the German side that for an invasion of the USSR 
Finland would be able to deploy five divisions along the western 
and three divisions along the eastern shore of Lake Ladoga, 
and also two divisions against the Soviet military base at Hanko. 
Among the Finnish ruling quarters it was decided that there 
would be a war against the USSR and that Finland would be 
involved in that war on Germany’s side. 

The objectives of the Finnish and German forces that were 
being massed in Northern and Gcntral Finland were defined in 
a directive of the German High Command of April 7, 1941, and 
announced in operational directives of the Finnish General Staff 
and the directive of April 20 of the Commander of the Ger- 
man “Norway” Army. 2 The plans for interaction between Ger- 
man and Finnish troops were finalised at the military talks 
on May 25-28, 1941, in Salzburg, and on June 15 a large part 
of the Finnish army was, by order of Mannerheim, placed under 
the command of the German commander in Norway General 
Falkenhorst. 

A German army of more than 40,000 effectives was concen- 
trated in Finland on the eve of the nazi invasion of the USSR. 
Finland committed aggression against the USSR together with 
nazi Germany. 



3. DEVELOPMENTS IN THE BALTIC 



The USSR steadfastly pursued a friendly policy towards Lith- 
uania, Latvia, and Estonia. This bore out Lenin s words that 
“as far as concerns the bourgeois and petty-bourgeois elements 
of the small countries . . . we arc, maybe, not allies, but at any 
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rate more reliable and more valuable neighbours than the im- 
perialists - '. 1 But reactionary quarters, in Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania were following in the wake of the leading Western 
imperialist powers. 



MUTUAL ASSISTANCE TREATIES— FACTOR 
OF PEACE AND SECURITY 

The Polish bourgeois state’s military-political defeat by Ger- 
many, die fact that nazi Germany was now poised on the USSR’s 
western frontiers, and the anti-Soviet policies pursued by Brit- 
ain and France during the period of the “phoney war”' inten- 
sified the threat to the Soviet Union’s security in the Baltic re- 
gion. “The imperialists regarded the Baltic region as one of the 
most convenient springboards for an attack on the Soviet Union, 
for it provided the shortest route to the most vital centres of the 
world’s first socialist state,” 2 writes the Soviet historian V. J. 
Sipols. As soon as any imperialist power began planning to 
strike at the Soviet Union it immediately turned its gaze in the 
direction of the Baltic. 

Ihc interests of the Soviet Union’s security demanded measures 
to prevent the territory of the Baltic states from being used as 
a springboard for aggression against it. At the military talks 
in the summer of 1959 the Soviet government insistently raised 
the question with Britain and France of joint armed action 
against aggression in the Baltic region, action diat, in the event 
of war with Germany, would include British and French naval 
squadrons entering the Baltic and engaging the German navy. 
Before the war broke out the USSR had proposed that Britain 
and France should reach agreement with the Baltic countries on 
the temporary stationing of British and French fleets at the 
Aland Islands, the Moonsund archipelago, and a number of 
Baltic ports “in order to protect the neutrality of these countries 
against Germany”. For the same purpose the Soviet Baltic Fleet 



ir/ , V \/', Lenm ’ “ f lshth All-Russia Conference of the RCP(B)’', Collected 
Works, Vol. 30, 1965, p. 17S. 
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would, if necessary, also be based there. 1 The Soviet proposals 
were rejected. 

At the close of September 1939, in order to contain the spread 
of the nazi threat, the Soviet government offered the Estonian 
Foreign Minister Karl Selter to discuss the question of reinforc- 
ing security oil the eastern coast of the Baltic, having in mind 
the conclusion of a treaty on mutual assistance. Estonia accepted 
this proposal, and the treaty was signed on September 28. An 
analogous proposal was made to the government of Latvia. The 
talks on a treaty took place in Moscow on October 2-5 and ended 
with the signing of a treaty. On October 10 a treaty of mutual 
assistance was signed with Lithuania. 

At the talks with the Baltic states Soviet diplomacy strongly 
made the point that German aggression against these states was 
not ruled out. The treaties themselves, which were almost iden- 
tical, 2 were worded correspondingly. Article I of the treaties 
with Latvia and Estonia (Article II of the treaty with Lithua- 
nia) stated that the contracting parties had undertaken to extend 
to each other every possible, including military, assistance in 
the event of a direct attack or threat of attack by any great 
European power regardless of whether this was an attack by 
land or sea. The Soviet Union would extend to the armies of 
each of these countries assistance in the form of armaments and 
other military supplies on favourable terms. Under Article III 
of the treaties with Latvia and Estonia (Article IV of the 
treaty with Lithuania), in order to strengthen the mutual security 
of the Soviet Union and the Baltic states, the latter granted the 
USSR the right to set up naval bases and airfields and to main- 
tain, at its own expense, strictly limited ground and air forces 
in the sectors set aside for bases and airfields. A fundamentally 
important point was that the treaties contained commitments not 
to conclude alliances or to participate in coalitions directed 
against any of the contracting parties. 

Under the treaty with Lithuania, the Soviet Union, with a 
view to strengthening friendly relations with that country, trans- 
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ferred to Lithuania the city and region of Vilnius, which had 
been taken from Lithuania by Poland in 1920 and liberated by 
Soviet troops in September 1939. Moreover, the treaty stated 
that the Soviet Union would help to defend Lithuania’s western 
frontier. 

1 hese treaties did not infringe on the sovereign rights of the 
Baltic states, nor did they affect their social and state system. 
They were based on the principles of equality, non-interference 
in internal affairs, and mutual respect for independence and 
sovereignty. 

J he y were significant factors strengthening the Soviet Union’s 
defence capability and security in the northwest. More, they 
cut short na/i Germany’s attempts to consolidate its positions in 
this key military-strategic region. 

At the extraordinary fifth session of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR, held on October 51-Novcmber 2, 1939, V. M. Molo- 
tov said: “We are for honest and scrupulous compliance with 
the concluded pacts on terms of complete reciprocity.” 1 On the 
basis of the achieved improvement of political relations with 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, the Soviet Union took steps to 
meet the economic requirements of these nations, including the 
signing of the corresponding trade agreements with them. “In a 
situation where the trade of all the European nations, including 
neutral states, is facing immense difficulties,” the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR was told, “these economic agreements 
of the USSR with Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania are of great 
positive significance to them.” 2 The Supreme Soviet approved 
the policies of the Soviet government relative to the Baltic 
region. 

Ihe treaties of mutual assistance were a factor envigorating 
the democratic forces in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. They 
were welcomed by the working people of these countries. At 
rallies and meetings the working people demanded the curbing 
of the activity of fascist organisations and closer friendly rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union. “The treaty has released the rev- 
olutionary dynamic forces of the people,” wrote the Latvian 

Extraordinary Fifth Session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR Octo- 
ber 11 -November z, 19)9, pp. i 5 -i6. 

2 Ibid., p. 16. 
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newspaper Cina, “that had been held in check for 20 years. 
These forces have started moving and there’s nothing that can 
stop them anymore.” 1 

THE SITUATION IN THE BALTIC 
REGION CHANGES RADICALLY 

Subsequent developments made it plain that the governments 
of the Baltic states had no intention of reciprocating the actions 
of the Soviet Union which punctiliously honoured all its com- 
mitments under the treaties. Anti-Soviet feeling, already high in 
the leadership of these states, mounted as the Baltic bourgeoisie 
let itself be carried away by its long-standing hostility for social- 
ism and its fear of any further revolutionisation of the masses. 
The powers of the two imperialist groups, especially Germany, 
prodded the Baltic capitals harder in an anti-Soviet direction. 
There was nothing in the actions of the governments of Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia to show that they sincerely wanted co- 
operation with the Soviet Union. 

Hostility for the USSR mounted in the policies of the Baltic 
ruling quarters W'hen war broke out between the Soviet Union 
and Finland. In violation of its treaty with the USSR, Latvia 
secretly gave Finland military assistance. “Volunteers” were re- 
cruited for Finland with the connivance? of the authorities in 
all three Baltic countries, especially in Estonia. It is estimated 
that between two and three thousand Estonians took part in 
the fighting on the side of the Finnish armed forces. 2 The lead- 
ership in the Baltic states began to lean more and more to- 
wards nazi Germany. Many friends of the Soviet Union, active 
fighters against fascism were arrested in January 1940 in Riga, 
Liepaja, Jelgava, and Ventspils. There was intensified harass- 
ment of people urging friendly relations with the USSR in Es- 
tonia and Lithuania. The Soviet government drew the attention 
of all these countries to their violations of the treaties with the 
USSR and warned them of the consequences of these violations. 
These warnings were ignored. 

Talks were dragged out on the schedule of bringing limited 

' V. J. Sipols, Op. cit., p. 319- 
* Ibid., pp. J25-26, 
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contingents of Sovtet troops into the territory of the Baltic coun 
tries, the quartering of these troops was sabotaged, and meas 
ur« were taken to cut off all contact between the civilian pop- 
ulation and Soviet soldiers. Army units were stationed around 
the Soviet garrisons in order to isolate them. Soviet military 
personnel was placed under heavy surveillance. Nobody was 

tb "V trai ”! USed by Re<i A ™>™^ On October t 9 
1959, the Soviet ambassador to Lithuania reported that people 

were be, ng manhandled and arrested for the “least criticfsm of 
government or for showing any gratitude to the USSR” 1 
So ™‘ government's concern about the situation along the 
SR s frontiers in the Baltic region was intensified bv the 

the TvfeT n‘ hat thC lme t0WardS subvc “ in 8 treaties with 
the Soviet Union was accompanied by a marked growth of 

.rn 1 ary preparations in these states and by the arming of fas- 

te Mit“« r organisations. The military leadership in 
the Baltic states began planning an attack on the Soviet garri- 
sons in the event of a military situation. 

The political and military leadership of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania began to meet more and more often in order to com 
so idate the anti-Soviet forces in the Baltic region and expand 
military cooperation. These meetings forged an anti-Soviet mili- 
tary alliance between Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania. The com- 
mander-in-chief ° f thc Lithua nian army subsequently confirmed 
that in 1940 the general staffs of the Baltic states had worked 
out plans for possible joint military operations. This activity 

ZT™ VI i a u°V[ tljC mUtUal assistancc tccaties ^gned by the 
LSSR with the Baltic states, which contained the provision that 

the signatory states^ would not conclude any alliances and would 
parties 111 307 C ° ahtl ° nS dlrccted against any of the contracting 

The reactionary quarters in the Baltic states became increas- 
ingly active in secretly sounding Berlin in order to obtain assur- 
ances of support from Germany. Thc Lithuanian president 
Antanas Smetona went farther in this respect than thc others 
In February 1940 he sent the chief of the state security depart- 
ment A. Povilaitis on a secret mission to Berlin to request the 
nazis to establish their protectorate over Lithuania, to take it 
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under their wing politically. The nazi government did not have 
t0 be begged-it promised to do this by approximately the 
autumn of 1940. 1 

The reliance on support from nazi Germany was what nour- 
ished thc provocative actions of the ruling quarters in the Baltic 
states. In keeping with secret agreements with Germany, some 
70 per cent of the exports of the three Baltic states in thc first 
half of 1940 went to the Third Reich." Ihe nazis assiduously 
planted their agents in the Baltic region. On June 26, 1940. 
the US envoy in Riga John C. Wiley reported to Washington 
that the Latvian Prime Minister had told him: “...in Latvia, 
as elsewhere, there was a fifth column of pro-Germans. 

While the ruling elite of the Baltic states sought closer rela- 
tions with Germany and intensified thc anti-Soviet thrust of its 
foreign policy and thc reactionary trends in home policy, oppo- 
site processes were developing just as quickly in these countries: 
the revolutionisation of thc working people and their rapid in- 
volvement in active political life on the side of thc democratic 
forces and the communist parties. A powerful mass movement 
for closer friendship with the Soviet Union was swiftly gaining 
momentum. 

Thc threat of nazism and the activities of internal reaction 
led to a further exacerbation of thc situation in the Baltic states 
themselves. Repressions by thc fascist regimes of Smetona, Ul- 
manis, and Pats against thc working people could not halt the 
mounting popular disaffection with the actions of the ruling 
quarters in these countries. 

In this situation a decision passed on March 3, 1940, by the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of Latvia, the April 
Conference of the Communist Party of Estonia, and the appeals 
issued by the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
Lithuania in April-May 1940 called upon thc working people 
of the Baltic states to step up their struggle for the revolutionary 
overthrow of the fascist governments that were pursuing an in- 
creasingly provocative policy towards the USSR. By the spring 

1 Socialist Revolutions in 1940 in Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia. Restora- 
tion o) Soviet Power, Moscow, 197s, p. 228 (in Russian) 
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of 1940 united anti-fascist fronts demanding an end to the ' 
f as«st ruling regimes had been formed in all the three Baltic 
states under pressure from the democratic forces. The task was 
set of purging the state apparatus of fascist elements and creatin* 
popular front governments. The conflict between the policies of 
tie ruling quarters and the demands of the masses in the Baltic 
states became insuperable. Estonia’s Minister for the Interior 
A. Jurimaa acknowledged that had the people been allowed to 
have their say the country would have been bolshcviscd within 
two months. 1 A revolutionary crisis began to develop in Lithua- 
nia, Latvia, and Estonia. 

Popular action reached a magnitude where the governments 
o the Baltic states no longer ventured to resort openly to mili- 
tary force to suppress the revolutionary movement. For that 
reason they supported the so-called Baltic Week planned by 
fascist political groups to demonstrate cohesion among the anti- 
Soviet forces in the Baltic region and disband democratic organ- 
isations. The affair was planned for June 15, 1940, but it was 

oiled by the working people of the Baltic states and the Sovie*- 
Union. 

Of course, the Soviet Union could not consider the policies 
of the ruling quarters in the Baltic states in isolation from what 
was happening in Europe as a whole. Germany, which had in 
ellcct achieved its main military-political aims in the West, could 
-2 le “. region as a bridgehead for aggression against the 

. ' * be situation thus demanded immediate extraordinary 

action by the USSR. 

On June 14, 1940, the Soviet government demanded that the 
government of Lithuania take measures against the Minister for 
the Interior K. Skucas and the chief of the state security depart- 
ment A. Povilaitis as persons heading the campaign of provoca- 
tions against the Soviet garrison in Lithuania. Moreover, it de- 
manded permission for additional Soviet troops to be stationed 
in Lithuania in order to bring their numerical strength up to the 
level allowing them to fulfil the terms of the treaty. On June 15, 

1940, the Lithuanian government acceded to these requests. On 
June 16, analogous statements were made to the governments of 



1 Essays on the History of the Communist Party of Estonia Part 2 (The 
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Estonia and Latvia, which likewise acceded to the Soviet re- 
quests. 

The stand adopted by the USSR was approved and supported 
by the working masses in the Baltic states. An additional con- 
tingent of Soviet troops arrived in Lithuania on June 15 and in 
Latvia and Estonia on June 17. 

Demonstrations calling for an end to the anti-people policies 
of the governments swept across the whole Baltic region on June 
15-21. Tremendous popular pressure compelled the ruling quar- 
ters in the Baltic states to retreat. On June 15 Antanas Smetona 
fled to Germany, the fascist regime fell, and a people’s govern- 
ment headed by the prominent public figure and writer Justas 
Paleckis came to power in Lithuania on June 17. As a result 
of revolutionary pressure from the working people, a popular 
government headed by Professor August Kirhenstein was formed 
in Latvia on June 20. On June 21, the socialist revolution 
destroyed the buttress of the Konstantin Pats regime in Estonia, 
and a people’s government headed by the well-known Estonian 
poet and doctor Johannes Vares (Barbarus) was formed in Esto- 
nia on the same day. 

Free elections to the people’s sejms (diets) of Latvia and Li- 
thuania and the State Duma of Estonia were held on July 14 and 
15, 1940. These elections were a sweeping triumph for the work- 
ing people headed by the Communists. The Union of the Working 
People of Lithuania won 99.19 per cent of the votes, the Bloc of 
the Working People of Latvia-97.8 per cent, and the Union 
of the Working People of Estonia-92.8 per cent. 1 

On July 21-22, the supreme legislative bodies passed deci- 
sions to restore Soviet power in the Baltic states and to seek 
their incorporation in the USSR. In early August 1940, the sev- 
enth session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR granted the 
requests of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia for admission to the 
USSR as Union republics enjoying equal rights with the other 
republics. “It was enough to ask the working people of Lithua- 
nia, Latvia, and Estonia,” said deputy A. S. Shcherbakov at 
the seventh session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, “what 
sort of government they wanted and give them the opportunity 

1 Socialist Revolutions in 1940 in Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. Resto- 
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to state their will freely for matters to move in a direction differ- 
ent from what the bourgeois politicians wanted. The working 
people of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia were unanimous in 
declaring chat the new life was the Soviet way of life, and that 
the new popular power was only the Soviet power .” 1 

The triumph of the revolutionary forces in Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia, the restoration of Soviet power in these republics, 
and their admission as equal republics to the USSR funda- 
mentally changed the situation in this part of Europe. Instead 
of creating a springboard for aggression against the USSR the 
developments in the Baltic region brought the imperialists some- 
thing quite different. 

In the broad international context the steps taken by the 
USSR to reinforce its security in the west and northwest in this 
period signified that the maximum was done to counter fascist 
aggression and the anti-Soviet activities of the Anglo-French 
coalition, to consolidate Soviet Union’s position in the world. 



Seventh Session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. August r- August 7, 
1940. Verbatim Report, Moscow, 1940, p. 35 (in Russian). 




Chapter 3 THE USSR’S RELATIONS WITH 
BRITAIN, FRANCE, AND 
THE USA 



1 . THE USSR AND THE ANGLO-FRENCH 
COALITION AFTER THE OUTBREAK 
OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR 

By remaining militarily inactive during the German-Polish 
war Britain and France in effect saved Germany from the con- 
stant nightmare of its military leaders, the nightmare of hostil- 
ities on two fronts. But in Berlin, having gone beyond all the 
limits of a strategic risk in September 1939, they did not tempt 
fate any further. Although there still were pockets of resistance 
in Poland, the Wehrmacht command began transferring troops 
to the West. By November 1939, it had 96 large units massed 
on the Western front. “By and large, time will work against us 
if we do not now make the maximum use of it,” Hitler said 
on September 27, characterising the situation. “The other side 
has a larger economic potential. . . Militarily, too, time is not 
working for us. . . For that reason we should not wait until the 
enemy comes here; we should strike in the western direction. . . 
The quicker the better.” 1 It was then that Germany’s next 
strategic task was set-to crush France as the greatest force con- 
fronting Germany in Europe. 2 As before, Germany was saved 
by the reluctance of its imperialist adversaries to fight a real 
war. 

Britain’s strategic conception was most clearly defined in a 
programme endorsed by the War Cabinet on October 28, t 9 3 9 - 
It boiled down to the idea of passively waiting. Priority was 
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given to ensuring the security of the British Isles against the 
German air force and navy and, in particular, protecting British 
interests in the Middle East, India, and Singapore. 1 As regards 
France, the pivot of its government’s war plan for 1940 was the 
thesis that there be no large-scale operations along the front 
against Germany. 2 

To the British and French military and government leaders 
it seemed that a quick implementation of the design to turn 
the ongoing world war from a confrontation of capitalist powers 
into a joint military crusade against the USSR would be much 
more gainful than the war against Germany. Underlying this 
conception was the calculation that Germany and Japan would 
be influenced by the force of example. They held that all that 
was needed was a beginning which would fuel the “natural 
aspirations of the aggressor powers and prompt them to join 
such a crusade. “This conception, spread among French political 
circles, led to the belief that there would be no serious imped 
iment to armed intervention against Russia,”' 1 General Maurice 
Gamelin wrote in his memoirs. 

INCOMPATIBILITY OF THE APPROACHES 
OF THE SIDES TO MUTUAL RELATIONS 

On September 17, 1939, the governments of Britain and France 
were informed in a note from the People’s Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs of the USSR that the Soviet Union would pur- 
sue a policy of neutrality relative to them. Further, the note 
said that the Soviet Armed Forces had entered the Western 
Ukraine and Western Byelorussia and provided the substantiation 
for this extraordinary measure. Paris promptly began looking 
for a “hidden meaning” in the Soviet actions. On September 18, 
t 939> Edouard Daladier put the relevant question to the Soviet 
ambassador to France Y. Z. Surits. 4 A similar question was put 
by Jean Pa yart,’ the French charge d’affaires ad interim in 

' Public Record Office, Cab. 66/3, pp. 36-38. 
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the USSR, to V. P. Potemkin, the First Deputy People’s Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs of the USSR, on September 20, 1939. 
potemkin replied that the Soviet neutrality declaration should 
have left the British and the French governments with no object- 
ive grounds for expecting any complications with the Soviet 
Union. 1 

In London the efforts to sound the Soviet stand were more 
comprehensive. On September 23-for the first time since the 
outbreak of the war-thcre was an official meeting between the 
Foreign Secretary . Lord Halifax and the Soviet ambassador 
I. M. Maisky. The Foreign Secretary put three basic questions 
to the ambassador: 

“1. What was the Soviet government’s opinion about the 
state of Anglo-Soviet relations and . . . would there be sense for 
the British government to enter into trade talks with the Soviet 
Union in time of war? 

“2. What , was the Soviet government’s idea about Poland’s 
future? Specifically, was the existing demarcation line a tempo- 
rary wartime measure or was it of a more permanent nature? 

“3. What was the Soviet government’s view of the European 
situation? Were the principles of Soviet foreign policy (struggle 
against aggression, support for victims of aggression), which he, 
the Foreign Secretary, had grown used to associating with the 
USSR, still in force or had any significant change occurred in the 
character of Soviet foreign policy?” 2 

On September 26, 1939, the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs gave the ambassador the guidelines for a reply to Hali- 
fax: “Relative to the first question: if Britain is sincere it could 
begin trade talks with the USSR, for the USSR is and intends 
to remain neutral during the war in Western Europe provided, 
of course, that Britain itself docs not, by its behaviour towards 
the USSR, push it into involvement in the war. Relative to the 
second question: the present demarcation line is not, of course, 
the state frontier between Germany and the USSR. The destiny 
of the future Poland depends on many factors and opposite 
forces, which cannot be taken into account at present. Relative 
to the third question: the principles of Soviet foreign policy have 

1 Soviet Foreign Policy Archives. 

3 Ibid. 
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nor changed. As regards Soviet-German relations, they arc de- 
termined by the non-aggression pact.” 1 These replies were con- 
veyed to the British Foreign Secretary on September 27, 19, « 

1 1 rce 1 ” 6 da) the Peo ple’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs of 
the USSR sent the Soviet ambassador to France a directive stat 
mg: “As regards the substance of Daladier’s question, you may 
be guided by my replies to questions put by Halifax.” 2 This 
concretisation of the Soviet Union’s stand in connection with 
tic ongoing war made it clear that given reciprocity the USSR 
was prepared for normal, constructive development of relations 
Wlt Cm many s adversaries and for strengthening trade and 
economic links with them. 

What was the response to this by Germany's imperialist ad- 
versary For Britain and France, and also for the USA the 
phoney war in Europe was a period when the combination of 
anti-Sovietism with the lack of political and military foresight 
and the absence of elementary common sense had in many ways 
practically the same damaging consequences as the prewar Mu- 
nich policy. The policy of inaction in the hope of an anti-Soviet 
compromise with the aggressor, pursued until September 1, 
1939 . was continued by military inaction calculated to achieve 

r TQCtf 111 ! coin P rornisc ’ ^0 impel Germany to a war against the 
USSR. After September 1 the Western powers intensified their 
efforts to precipitate such a war in spite of the fact that their 
possibilities for this had now been reduced by the Soviet-Ger- 
man non-aggression pact. As the US ambassador in Moscow 
Laurence A. Steinhardt cabled the State Department on Sep- 
tember 27, 1939, “there has been a strong tendency in French 
and British diplomatic circles here to entertain the hope that 
action has or will shortly arise between the two countries (Ger- 
many and the USSR.-P. S.).”» This policy towards the USSR 
was supplemented by Britain and France with strong political 
and economic pressure up to attempts to organise military inter- 
vention against the USSR. 

I he selfsame Steinhardt quite clearly described the aims and 

1 Soviet Foreign Policy Archives. 
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character of Anglo-French diplomacy in respect of the USSR 
during the “phoney war”. On October 2, 1940, he wrote to 
Washington: “The fundamental error of Allied, and subsequent- 
ly British, diplomacy in respect of the Soviet Union has been 
that it has at all times been directed toward attempting to per- 
suade the Soviet Union to undertake positive action which if not 
leading immediately to an armed conllict with Germany would 
at least involve the real risk of such a contingency.” This activ- 
ity', Steinhardt quite rightly emphasised, had no chance of suc- 
cess. “. . .It is most unlikely,” he continued, “that the Soviet 
Union will through any serious negotiations or agreement with 
Great Britain provoke the very event which its entire policy is 
designed to prevent, namely, involvement in war against the 
Axis Powers.” 1 

In the main issues of their attitude to the USSR the postures 
of London and Paris coincided. A certain specific of the French 
attitude compared with that of the British was that the French 
government was more active in giving prominence to anti-Soviet- 
ism and took less trouble to hide behind “back-up” manoeuvres 
relative to the USSR. The ruling quarters in France wore, in the 
initial period of the Second World War, more frank than those 
in Britain in interpreting the Munich anti-Soviet line. The So- 
viet ambassador to France Y. Z. Surits reported to the Peo- 
ple's Commissariat for Foreign Affairs of the USSR on October 
18, 1939, that in Paris they were still counting on setting the 
USSR and Germany against each other. “Hence the task of 
official propaganda: to inflame in every way what can cause 
immediate differences between Germany and the USSR, intim- 
idate Germany and neutral states with the bogey of “Red men- 
ace” arising from the present state of Soviet-German relations 
and, at the same time, exercise some measure of caution in re- 
gard to direct attacks on the USSR.”' 

British and French diplomacy seized upon any occasion to 
aggravate relations between the Soviet Union and Germany. 
One of these occasions was the arrival in Moscow on September 
25, 1939, of the Turkish Foreign Minister Sukrii Saracoglu to 
negotiate a pact with the USSR on mutual assistance relative to 
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the Straits and the Balkans. He met with Laurence A. Stein- 
hardt, who reported to Washington on October 17, 1939: “The 
Foreign Minister was frank in stating that Great Britain had 
sought to make use of the T urkish-Sovict negotiations in an at- 
tempt to drive a wedge between Germany and the Soviet 
Union.” 1 

At the fifth session of the jupreme Soviet of the USSR 01 
October 31, 1939, V. M. Molotov confirmed that the USSR was 
continuing to abide by a policy of neutrality. But in the French 
government the new assurance about the USSR's neutrality was 
misinterpreted. Since the USSR was preserving its neutrality, 
they reasoned in Paris, the anti-Soviet line could be intensified 
without fearing a Soviet-German “rapprochement”. The French 
censorship was instructed to give the press “a free hand” relative 
to the USSR. “Whereas formerly the directive given to the press 
was to avoid, where possible, anything that might irritate the 
Soviet Union and accentuate everything that could aggravate 
1 clarions between the USSR and Germany, now the general an- 
ti-Soviet campaign is being intensified,” 2 the Soviet embassy 
wrote. On November 3, 1939, the Soviet ambassador to France 
reported that after the statement made by the People’s Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs of the USSR the press was told that 
all former directives were void and it could rip into us.” 3 

UNREALITY OF DECLARATIONS 

AND REALITY OF ANTI-SOVIETISM 

By October 1939 it had become clear that there was more 
than propaganda pressure in the attitude of Britain and France 
towards the USSR after the outbreak of the Second World War 
Concurrently-this applies chiefly to British diplomacy-Germa- 
ny’s adversaries engaged in a sort of “insurance”. The aim was 
to soften somewhat their anti-Sovietism and to give the Soviet 
leadership an illusion that London and Paris had adopted a 
“constructive” approach to the USSR and thereby avoid push- 
ing it, by their actions, towards Germany. Practical actions of 
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(his kind were started in October 1939. On October 6, 1939, 
Winston Churchill, then First Lord of the Admiralty, told the 
Soviet ambassador that the British government would like to 
de\elop trade with the Soviet Union and that it was prepared 
to discuss any other steps that could help to improve relations. 1 
On October 8, 1939, the British Minister of Health Walter El- 
liot spoke to the Soviet ambassador of the British government’s 
desire to normalise relations with the USSR and readiness to 
do everything to achieve that aim. At the end of the talk El- 
liot casually asked whether an Anglo-Soviet non-aggression pact 
was conceivable. 2 

On October 73, 1939, I. M. Maisky met with Anthony Eden, 
a member of the Chamberlain War Cabinet. Eden asserted that 
the question of improving Britain’s relations with the USSR had 
been raised in British government circles. lie added that the 
British government was very interested in relaxing the existing 
tension and melting the accumulated ice, and that in this context it 
was willing to do something that the Soviet government would 
accept as evidence of the good faith of the British government. 
Britain, Eden said, was thinking of two possible steps: sending 
a responsible delegation to Moscow, headed by a high-ranking 
official, chiefly for talks on questions of trade; recalling William 
Seeds and replacing him with a person regarded as more author- 
itative by the Soviet government. 3 

On October 16, 1939, there was a talk between the Soviet 
ambassador and the British Foreign Secretary. Speaking of the 
British government’s desire to improve relations with the Soviet 
Union, Halifax reiterated that he felt trade negotiations would 
be the best beginning. 4 

All these looked like promising approaches. But the ques- 
^ tion arose of what in fact the British were offering the Soviet 
Union in this sounding apart from something that the Soviet 
government would regard as evidence of the British govern- 
ment’s good faith? In terms of concrete steps, nothing was offered. 
Faith was, as always, proved not by words but by deeds of 
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the British, and these were fundamentally at variance with dec- 
larations. The fact was that the British regarded their hostile 
acts against the USSR in that selfsame trade and economic sphere 
as compatible with continued contacts with the USSR on 
questions of trade, and gave this out as an indication of their 
desire for better relations with the Soviet Union. There indeed 
was some British interest in trade with the USSR, but it was 
more than overshadowed bv London’s aspiration to give a sem- 
blance of constructiveness to its relations with Moscow in the 
hope that this would, first, aggravate relations between the USSR 
and Germany and, second, strengthen Britain’s hand in the 
search for a political compromise with Germany. This aspiration 
manifested itself in secret contacts with the latter. But the main 
thing was that London and, especially, Paris were actively pur- 
suing a policy that was anti-Soviet. 

t< ln thc s P hcre of «ade Britain and France were fighting an 
‘economic war” in real terms against the USSR, seeing it as a 
paramount instrument of political pressure. In violation of the 
universally recognised international principle of freedom of nav- 
igation, Britain declared in September 1939 that it would in- 
spect ships flying neutral flags. Under thc pretext of clamping 
down on contraband the British government began the illegal de- 
tention and inspection of Soviet ships and foreign vessels" char- 
tered by Soviet organisations. 

As regards the Daladier government, its actions were even 
more brazen: it confiscated equipment and armaments ordered 
by the Soviet Union in France, impounded the money and valu- 
ables of the Soviet trade mission in Paris and of other Soviet 
o reign tr ade organisations, detained Soviet ships and freight 
purchased for the Soviet Union, and so on. All these actions 
were taken precisely at a time when diplomats of thc Anglo- 
brcnch coalition were talking of a desire for “better” relations 
with the USSR. 

Britain and France waged their economic war against the So- 
viet Union chiefly on the pretext of “punishing” the Soviet Union 
for what they termed trade-economic “assistance” to Germany. 
However, in Moscow they knew what political aims were actu- 
ally being pursued by means of these actions. As was pointed 
out by the People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs of thc USSR, 
British and French hostile acts against the Soviet Union arc 
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motivated not by Soviet trade with Germany but by the failure 
0 f the British and French ruling quarters to use our country in 
the war against Germany, and hence their policy of vengeance 
towards the Soviet Union”. 1 

One more aspect of the anti-Soviet policies pursued by Paris 
and London, an aspect that imperilled Soviet security most of 
all, surfaced soon after thc Second World War broke out. The 
Anglo-French prewar subversion of the USSR’s efforts to prevent 
a world war and the purposeful attempts of the Munichmcn to 
isolate the USSR and expose it to a strike by aggressor powers 
from two fronts did not rule out the desire of the British and 
French to use their own forces to damage the Soviet Union mil- 
itarily. 

When the Red Army entered thc Western Ukraine and West- 
ern Byelorussia reactionary political forces in France began talk- 
ing about “performing their allied duty to Poland up to a dec- 
laration of war on the USSR. The French General Staff worked 
on plans “to promote direct action against Russia, using Ruma- 
nia as a theatre of war”.~ 

Paris also took a negative stand towards thc conclusion be- 
tween the USSR and the Baltic states of treaties of mutual assist- 
ance, which strengthened peace and security in that part of 
Europe. In early October 1959 Y. Z. Surits wrote to Moscow: 
“For a number of years our enemies have been seeking to oust 
us out of Europe. This, in effect, was the purpose of the entire 
Munich plan; this was what Chamberlain made arrangements 
about in Munich; this was thc subject of Ribbentrop’s talks in 
Paris; and here suddenly, after only five weeks of war, the 
USSR had moved into advanced positions in Europe. This is 
indeed enough to be roused to a fury.” ' 

At the close of October 1939 thc British Chiefs of Staff Com- 
mittee considered the “relative advantages and disadvantages 
which would accrue to Britain if it were to declare war on the 
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USSR. 1 In France they toyed with the idea of attacking Soviet 
oilfields at the very outbreak of the war. 

It was then that Alfred Chatfield, Minister for Coordination 
of Defence, presented to the Committee a government paper 
under the heading “Russia: Vulnerability of Oil Supplies". This 
paper contained, among other things, one of the aims of stra- 
tegic planning: ‘ I he capture or destruction of any great city in 
Russia, particularly of Leningrad, would prove a signal for in- 
ternal anti-Communist riots.”- In November 1939, "the French 
foreign ministry raised the question before the military about 
planning an operation against the Soviet Caucasus. 3 

I he British Cabinet and the chiefs of staffs closely studied 
the possibility of involving Japan in the war. A telegram from 
the British envoy in Finland, which figured at one of the meet- 
ings of the British Cabinet, said: “I venture to suggest (a) that 
Stalin is a more likely winner than Herr Hitler (in the ongoing 
Second World War.-R.S.) and ... is accordingly possibly the 
gi eater menace of the two . . . the question arises how the Soviet 
(Union.- -Ed.) could be damaged and I venture accordingly to 
suggest the extreme desirability of giving car and the most un- 
prejudiced consideration possible to the conclusion of an arrange- 
ment with Japan.” 1 Taking into consideration the feeling. in 
London, the Japanese General Staff was at this period consider- 
ing an Anglo-Japancse military alliance directed against the USSR 
as the most probable. 

In Moscow they saw the glaring contradiction between the 
declarations by the British sponsors of a “constructive” line and 
the general hostile course pursued by Germany’s imperialist 
adversaries. On November n, 1939, the Soviet ambassador in 
London received a highly important directive from Moscow, 
which said: “In connection with your talks with Churchill, Elliot, 
Eden, and others on the desirability of improving Anglo-Soviet 
political and trade relations, you may declare, when the oppor- 
tunity arises, that the Soviet government appreciates their desire, 
but since these persons do not decide British policy at present 

1 Public Record Office, Cab. 66/3, pp. 71-76. 

3 Public Record Office, Cab. 80/4, p. 296. 

' Y. V. Borisov, Soviet-French Relations (1924-1945), Moscow, 1964, 
p. 456 (in Russian). 
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the USSR does not see favourable prospects in this matter at 
the given time. The facts indicate, however, that the British 
<r 0 vernment has actually adopted a hostile attitude towards the 
Soviet Union. We feel this every day in all parts of Europe and 
Asia, from Scandinavia (especially Finland) to the Balkans and 
the Near Asia, to say nothing of the Far East. An improvement 
of relations between the USSR and Britain requires a change 
for the better in this policy of the British authorities.” 1 

2. FROM ANTI-SOVIETISM TO 
PLANNING AN ATTACK ON THE USSR 
IN THE NORTH 

FURTHER AGGRAVATION 

OF THE USSR’S RELATIONS WITH BRITAIN 

AND FRANCE 

In the Soviet Union’s relations with Germany’s imperialist 
adversaries early December 19 39 saw British assurance of their 
desire for friendship with the USSR. In a conversation with 
I. M. Maisky on December 2, in spite of the facts, Richard But- 
ler gave the assurance that the British government had no anti- 
Soviet plans in connection with the aggravation of Soviet-Finnish 
relations. 2 

This was far from being the case. The line towards consolidat- 
ing the capitalist powers on an anti-Soviet basis, pursued by 
Britain and France, and supported by the USA, became partic- 
ularly visible in the period of the Soviet-Finnish conflict. 

That same day, December 2, Y. Z. Surits reported from Paris 
that in France the USSR “is listed as a direct enemy”. On De- 
cember 9 the Soviet embassy reported that the Daladier govern- 
ment was sharply intensifying its anti-Soviet course. 

On December 14, 1939, under pressure from Britain and 
France, the League of Nations played out the farce of “expel- 
ling” the USSR. On the same day, in connection with the 
USSR’s “expulsion” from the League of Nations, TASS issued 
a statement strongly denouncing the anti-Soviet line of the Anglo- 

1 Soviet Foreign Policy Archives. 

2 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 
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French coalition. In the first place, it should be stressed that 
the ruling quarters in Britain and France, under whose dictation 
the Council of the League of Nations passed its resolution, have 
neither the moral nor the formal right to speak of Soviet ‘aggres- 
sion’ or of condemning this ‘aggression’.” 1 On December 16, 
1939, the League’s Council passed a resolution calling upon 
member states to extend maximum assistance to Finland. The 
USA introduced a “moral embargo” on trade with the USSR 
and extended economic and military assistance to Finland. All 
sorts of inventions about “Soviet expansionism”, the “Soviet mil- 
itary threat”, and so on were spread in the West. As before, 
the initiative in intensifying pressure on the USSR came 
from the Daladicr government. French diplomacy played the key 
role in the USSR’s “expulsion” from the League of Nations. 

A campaign to sever diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union, which dovetailed with the open calls for war against the 
USSR, commenced in France in early December 1939. 

Anti-Sovietism became increasingly blatant in British policy 
as the armed conflict between the USSR and Finland developed. 
On December 15, t 9 3 9 » the Soviet embassy in London sent to 
Moscow its assessment of the situation: “The British govern- 
ment will continue to render Finland all possible political and 
diplomatic assistance, as well as assistance with supplies includ- 
ing armaments.” 2 On December 23 it reported: “Soviet-British 
relations are sharply deteriorating.” 3 

For its part, the Soviet government continued to combine its 
firm resistance to Britain’s anti-Soviet line with restraint and 
presence of mind. On the last day of 1939 V. M. Molotov had 
an important talk in Moscow with the British ambassador Wil- 
liam Seeds. “The Finnish question,” he said, “has now become 
the most acute. For two months the USSR sought to come to an 
understanding with Finland on the basis of the most minimal 
wish to ensure the security of Leningrad, but this yielded noth- 
ing.” V. M. Molotov stressed that had nobody incited Finland 
against the USSR an agreement with it would have been pos- 
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sible. “The Soviet government is aware that Finland is being 
armed against the USSR with the help of Britain and some other 
countries. The USSR’s expulsion from the League of Nations 
was, as everybody can understand, likewise not a friendly act 
towards the USSR. . . Relative to Britain the Soviet Union has 
n0 hostile intentions, to say nothing of the absence of hostile 
acts. But as for the British government, it not only has hostile 
intentions towards the USSR, as is evident in many instances, 
but resorts to hostile acts. An improvement of relations between 
Britain and the USSR therefore depends above all on Britain, 
not on the USSR.” 1 

Reporting this talk of December 31, 1 9 3 9 » Seeds wrote from 
Moscow that the Soviet government “bore no enmity to Great 
Britain, but were convinced of our acts all over the world that 
His Majesty’s government was unfriendly to Russia”.' 



AN ATTACK. IS PREPARED APACE 

What question could there be of an improvement of relations 
with Britain and France when, as was subsequently acknowl- 
edged by the former French Prime Minister Paul Reynaud, the 
ruling quarters in these countries were preparing to take an ac- 
tive part in the Soviet-Finnish conflict on the side of Finland.' 
Even without Rcynaud’s admission, archival documents irrefut- 
ably prove that at the close of 1939 the leadership of Britain 
and France was preparing to intervene on the side of the Finnish 
militarists from the north and the south. 

On January 5, 1940, the Soviet ambassador in Paris reported 
to the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs that in France 
they were openly discussing possible military targets in the 
USSR. “These are Leningrad and Murmansk, on the one side, 
and the Black Sea and the Caucasus, on the other. The ruling 
quarters in France and Britain consider the USSR a belligerent. 
They are forming diplomatic fronts against it, and in their ‘war 

1 Ibid. 

3 Public Record Office, Foreign Office, 418/86, p. 13. 
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objectives have included a struggle against the USSR without 
which they cannot conceive of a full and final victory.”' O n 
January 19, 1940, the French Deputy Foreign Minister Camille 
Chau temps officially told the Senate that France intended to give 
every possible” assistance to Finland. 2 

The British government planned to use the Polish emigre 
government’s troops in Britain and France for operations in 
Finland. On January 28, 1940, the British Chiefs of Staff Com- 
mittee approved a draft report concerning limited aspects of an 
intervention by Polish troops in the Petsamo-Murmansk area. 
Concurrently, the Committee passed a decision to request the 
boteign Office to study the possible reaction of neutral nations 
to a large-scale allied intervention in support of Finland, especi- 
ally the reaction of Scandinavian countries, Turkey, Italy japan 
and the USA . 

I'hc Soviet government took timely counter-measures to block 
the Anglo-French coalition’s attempts to involve the neutral 
Scandinavian nations in its anti-Soviet policy. As early as Janu- 
ary 5, 1940, the Soviet ambassadors in Oslo and Stockholm were 
instructed to make an official statement, on behalf of the Soviet 
government, to the Norwegian and Swedish foreign ministers in 
connection with the continued hostile campaign over the Soviet- 
Finnish armed conflict to the effect that any departure from tra- 
ditional neutrality and involvement in Anglo-French policies 
would not benefit these nations. This step by the Soviet govern- 
ment considerably influenced the posture of the ruling quarters 
in the Scandinavian countries. Sweden and Norway confirmed 
their desire to have normal relations with the USSR. 

Meanwhile, the general staffs of the Anglo-French coalition 
continued to plan an armed intervention against the Soviet 
Union. The French military leadership suggested a two-phased 
military operation against the USSR in the north: the first would 
be a naval expedition in Petsamo to cut off communication be- 
tween that port and Murmansk; the second would be the land- 
ing of a task force in Petsamo. 

Archives help us to bring to light the key to the Anglo-French 
attitude to the Soviet Union in the initial period of the Second 
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World War-London and Paris looked for an opportunity to 
provoke the USSR into action that could be used to isolate it. 
•phis design and the practical measures that were taken to im- 
plement it reveal how “sincere” the British and the French were 
in their declarations about “improving relations with the USSR”. 
For the USSR it was obvious that by continuing to abide by the 
Munich political conception Germany’s imperialist adversaries 
were themselves undermining the possibility for establishing con- 
structive relations. 

On February 5, 1940, the Anglo-French Supreme Allied Coun- 
cil passed a decision on sending an expeditionary force of over 
100,000 effectives to Finland; half of this force was to be ready 
for departure at the close of February. In other words, prepara- 
tions were made to send British and French troops not to the 
theatre of hostilities against nazi Germany but to the theatre of 
the Soviet-Finnish conflict. 

Also on February 5, 1940, the question of breaking off diplo- 
matic relations with the USSR was raised again. Once more it 
was found desirable that here the initiative should come from 
the Soviet Union. The US ambassador to France William Bullitt 
reported: “The French position is that France will not break 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union or declare war on the 
Soviet Union but will, if possible, destroy the Soviet Union- 
using cannon if necessary.” 3 

However, the Daladier government did not venture to take 
this step unilaterally. Daladier said with regret that neither Bri- 
tain nor Turkey wanted the least onus for a diplomatic or mili- 
tary rupture with the Soviet Union. As Y. Z. Surits wrote in a 
letter to the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, the 
campaign for breaking off diplomatic relations had the nature of 
blackmail. 2 

On February t r, T940, I. M. Maisky had another meeting with 
David Lloyd George. “Lloyd George is of the opinion that since 
the start of the Finnish events Soviet-British relations have been 
steadily deteriorating and are now in a very dangerous state. . . 
In connection with the protraction of the operations in Finland 
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. . . there is the danger of their further deterioration, and, under 
certain conditions, of even a rupture and war between the coun- 
tries.” It was most vital, Lloyd George said, that the USSR 
“should not allow itself to be provoked into breaking off relations 
and into war in spite of all the attempts in this direction by Bri- 
tain and France”. 1 

On February 16, 1940, Richard Butler stated the British gov- 
ernment s view to the Soviet ambassador: On the one hand, 
he said, the British government would like to “save Finland” 
but, on the other, it would not like to bring matters to a break 
let alone war, with the USSR. In the opinion of the British gov- 
ernment the best way out of the situation would be a peaceful 
settlement of the Finnish-Soviet dispute. Butler wanted to know 
if such a settlement was feasible and whether mediation was 
conceivable. He then spoke of a “localisation” of the Finnish 
issue. As he saw it, “localisation” meant that the USSR would 
be fighting with Finland, while Britain would be helping the 
latter within the limits of the day, namely, by sending weapons, 
aircraft, and other armaments, as well as volunteers. However, 
Butler said, localisation rules out the sending of British regular 
troops to Finland. Further, he declared that the Bri- 
tish government could agree to some reduction of aid 
to Finland if it was certain that Sweden and Norway were 
not threatened. In the event of such a threat to Scandinavia Bri- 
tain would without doubt intervene most actively in the event. 2 

Butler’s statement eloquently revealed the typical features of 
London’s attitude to relations with the USSR and, in partic- 
ular, the hypocrisy of British diplomacy. 

First, the statement about “localisation”, which, according to 
Butler, ruled out the sending of British regular troops to Fin- 
land, was made 11 days after the Anglo-French Supreme Allied 
Council had decided on sending an expeditionary corps of over 
100,000 effectives to the theatre of the Sovict-Finnish conflict, 
planning to land them not in Finland but in Narvik and other 
Norwegian ports. These troops were to operate not as regulars 
but as “volunteers”. The Butler formula of “localisation” thus 
fitted into the planned intervention. Against the background of 
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j-his intervention the anti-Soviet edge of this formula was only 

too plain- 

Second, London continued to be worried about the excessive 
aggravation of its relations with Moscow. Hence the echo, in 
Butler’s statements, of the British government’s desire to “in- 
sure” itself, to play at “two tables” at one and the same time, 
especially as the military situation was inexorably growing worse 
for the Finnish militarists. Hence, the soundings about a “peace- 
ful settlement” and about the possibility of “mediation”. 

Lastly, Butler’s arguments about the Scandinavian countries 
were clearly artificial. The USSR did not threaten the neutrality 
of Sweden and Norway. It was the Anglo-French coalition that 
was trying to make these countries renounce their neutrality and 
involve them in war. As to the Soviet government, it had told 
these countries that it was desirable that they should preserve 
their neutrality and upheld this neutrality relative to Germany 
as well. Using an invented Soviet “threat” to Sweden and Nor- 
way as a pretext, London and Paris prepared the ground for send- 
ing troops to these countries. Moreover, the linking of guarantees 
of the security of the Scandinavian countries with a promise of 
“some reduction” of aid to the Finns was on Britain’s part a 
quest, launched in advance, for an “honourable’ way out of the 
situation over the Soviet-Finnish conflict in the event nothing 
came of London’s stake on the Finnish militarists. The subse- 
quent activation of the British “pseudo-constructive” line con- 
firmed that London was indeed “insuring” itself. 

On February zi, 1940, the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs sent I. M. Maisky a directive for a reply to Butler: “The 
Soviet government has no claims on Sweden and Norway. . . To 
avoid misunderstanding it would like to inform the British gov- 
ernment that it would agree to talks and an accord with the Ryti- 
Tanner government only if the stated conditions for a guarantee 
of the security of Leningrad are accepted.’ 1 But, as before, the 
ruling quarters in Britain refused to take the interests of the 
USSR’s security into account. London backed down from media- 
tion on the mutually beneficial terms offered by the Soviet Union. 
The course was still towards military intervention against the 
USSR. 

1 Ibid. 
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A CRITICAL POINT 



At the close of February and the beginning of March 1940 
the anti-Soviet activities of Britain and France, and also 0 f 
the USA, over the Soviet-Finnish conflict were approaching a 
critical point. 

I he governments of Britain and France hurried to get the 
Scandinavian countries to agree to the transit of their expedi- 
tionary forces across their territory to Finland. On March 2 the 
British and French envoys in Oslo called on the Norwegian 
Foreign Ministry where they officially asked if British and 
French troops could pass across Norway. An analogous demarche 
was made in Stockholm on the same day. The envoys said that 
the Allied powers had already formed an expeditionary corps 
and were prepared to send it to Finland if the Finnish govern- 
ment asked for British and French military assistance. In the 
event Sweden and Norway faced the danger of being involved 
in the war against Germany as a result of the landing of Allied 
troops, Britain and France promised to give them extensive mil- 
itary assistance. 1 

The replies from the Swedish (March 3) and the Norwegian 
(March 4) governments were negative. Both countries did not 
want to be drawn into a war as the Anglo-French coalition was 
in fact prompting them. Moreover, not the least factor determin- 
ing the stand of these countries was the January warning of 
the Soviet government that it would be undesirable for them 
to violate their neutrality towards the USSR. 

The Soviet historian V. G. Trukhanovsky notes with justifica- 
tion: “At the final stage of the war Britain and France were 
ready to move their troops to Finland to join the Finns in fight- 
ing the USSR. But what about the war against Germany? The 
former President of Czechoslovakia Edward Bcnes, who was 
close to British and French government circles, wrote that in the 
winter of 1939-1940 they were bent on taking their countries into 
a war against the USSR and coming to terms with Germany: 
‘Germany was then to attack only the Soviet Union, after mak- 
ing peace with the Western powers’. The Times wrote at the 
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time about an eventual regrouping of the powers, including Ger- 
many, in the anti-Soviet front.” 1 

Writing of the aims of the Anglo-French bustle over inter- 
vention in the Soviet-Finnish military conflict, the British histor- 
ian Alan J. P. Taylor points out: “The motives for the pro- 
jected expedition to Finland defy rational analysis. For Great 
Britain and France to provoke war with Soviet Russia when 
already at war with Germany seems the product of a mad- 
house, and it is tempting to suggest a more sinister plan: switch- 
ing the war to an anti-Bolshevik course, so that the war against 
Germany could be forgotten or even ended. 

“It is not at all the defence of small nations or the defence of 
the rights of the members of the League of Nations that explains 
the support of the British and French ruling circles for Finland 
against the Soviet Union,” said V. M. Molotov at the sixth ses- 
sion of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. “Ihe explanation for 
this support is that in Finland they had a ready military bridge- 
head for an attack on the USSR.” " 

3 . PAYMENT FOR ANTI-SOVIET 
BLINDNESS 

On October 19, 1939, the German military command ordered 
the massing and deployment of troops for an operation in the 
West code-named Case Gelb. The date of the offensive was set 
before mid-November 1939. For various reasons, chiefly the in- 
completeness of the military preparations, the implementation 
of this plan was put off repeatedly. However, the Wchrmacht 
fighting capacity was being swiftly increased. Light divisions 
were reformed into panzer divisions. The artillery strength was 
increased by 3,000 anti-tank guns and artillery pieces of a calibre 
larger than 75 mm. The number of combat aircraft grew by 

1 Quoted from V. G. Trukhanovsky, Anthony Eden. Pages Prom British 
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nearly i, 500. By March 1940 the German army had grown to 
3,300,000 officers and men . 1 Nazi Germany made full use of the 
preoccupation of its imperialist adversaries on the fronts of anti- 
Sovietism and their inaction on the western front. 



PLANNING INTERVENTION AGAINST 
THE USSR IN TIIE SOUTH 

Even as only a few weeks remained before the nazi blitz- 
krieg against France, the Anglo-French coalition continued to 
occupy itself with anti-Soviet intrigues. Its headquarters con- 
tinued planning interventionist operations against the USSR in 
the south. 

The sixth meeting of the Supreme Allied Council held on 
March 28, 1940, in London and attended by Chamberlain, Hali- 
fax, Churchill, and other British leaders, and also the new French 
Prime Minister Paul Rcynaud and the French military leader- 
ship, acting on the initiative of France, passed decision to bomb 
the Soviet oilfields in the Caucasus. Chamberlain warned the 
French that this bombing ‘'would mean war with the Soviet 
Union Concurrently, the Anglo-French command considered 
plans for concentrating in the Middle East 15 bomber groups 
aimed at the Soviet Transcaucasian oilfields. The French General 
Staff calculated that 100 bombers from Middle East bases could 
within six days destroy the Baku and Grozny oilfields and over 
30 per cent of the Soviet Black Sea ports facilities. At sittings 
of the hrench Cabinet on April 4 and 12, 1940, these plans were 
approved by a majority of the ministers. 

The leaders of the Anglo-French coalition, the French gov- 
ernment in the first place, were largely guided by the belief that 
the participation or complicity of Turkey and Iran in this inter- 
vention was a matter of course. It was planned, for instance, 
that British and French submarines would be based at Turkish 
ports and have the combat mission of disrupting Soviet ship- 
ping in the Black Sea. Moreover, it was taken for granted that 
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Turkey and Iran w'ould permit French bombers to cross their 
air space from bases in Syria for raids in the Soviet Transcau- 
casus. It was even presumed that the Turkish government would be 
prepared to provide ground forces for an anti-Soviet interven- 
tion. 

This attitude to the USSR’s southern neighbours clearly stem- 
med from an underestimation of the effectiveness of Soviet 
foreign policy, which was working to neutralise anti-Soviet man- 
ifestations in Turkish and Iranian policies. Soviet policy played 
a major role in determining the ultimate attitude of these two 
countries to the interventionist plans of the Anglo-French coa- 
lition. Neither Turkey nor Iran expressed readiness to participate 
in hostilities against the USSR. 

On April 26, T940, the War Committee of the Supreme Allied 
Council considered possible military operations against the USSR 
in the Caucasus with Romania as the base. Paul Rcynaud told 
of the French General Staff’s proposals for setting up air bases 
in various Middle East countries and in the Balkans, including 
Romania. 1 The Romanian rulers, however, were not overenthusi- 
astic about these plans, for their implementation would in- 
volve Romania in a war with the USSR. The monarchist regime 
in Bucharest feared that military collaboration with the Anglo- 
French bloc would provoke counter-measures by Germany. 

The attempts to organise a military campaign against the 
USSR in the north were thus part of an overall anti-Soviet design 
by Britain and France. Their anti-Soviet projects in Northern 
Europe were coordinated with their strategy on the southern 
flank of the USSR and in the Balkans. A White Paper issued by 
the Swedish government in 1947 stated frankly that the dispatch 
of a contingent of Anglo-French troops was part of a general 
plan for attacking the Soviet Union and that “beginning 
March 15, this plan will be put into effect against Baku and 
still earlier through Finland”/ 
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NO CHANGE IN LONDON 



Nothing fundamentally new took place in the relations be- 
tween the USSR and Britain. There was a familiar pattern in 
the developments: London continued to parallel its overall anti- 
Soviet pressure with steps to get “insurance”. 

In a talk with the Soviet ambassador on March 18, 1940, 
Richard Butler said he hoped the end of the Soviet-Finnish 
armed conflict would be followed by an improvement in Anglo- 
Soviet relations. “He hinted quite transparently,” the ambas- 
sador wrote, “that it would be expedient to return to the ques- 
tion of trade between the two countries, in particular to a settle- 
ment of the ‘contraband’ issue by some agreement.” 1 The USSR 
responded quickly. On March 22, 1940, the People’s Commissar- 
iat for Foreign Affairs instructed the ambassador to tell the 
British side that “the Soviet government would be prepared to 
enter into trade talks if the British government stated it was 
indeed ready to positively resolve the question of Anglo-Soviet 
trade”. 2 

The relevant statement was made to Lord Halifax by the 
Soviet ambassador on March 27, 1940. But Halifax tried to jus- 
tify the inspection and detention of Soviet merchant ships by 
the British. The British Foreign Secretary argued that if a way 
was found to make sure that imports to the USSR were intended 
exclusively for the USSR itself the British government would 
willingly accommodate the Soviet government in the matter of 
the detention of freight and ships. 2 This was direct evidence 
that the British government sought to interfere in the Soviet 
Union’s internal affairs with unprecedented high-handedness. 
Symptomatically, a memorandum of April 4, 1940, drawn up by 
the British Ministry of Economic Warfare, went so far as to 
demand British posts on Soviet territory to inspect Soviet ex- 
ports.' 1 

Nevertheless, the Soviet government showed restraint, and 
on April 27, 1940, agreed to restore trade relations with Britain 
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0 n the basis of reciprocity. Ihis was ignored in London. In the 
British reply of May 8, 1940 there was nothing approaching con- 
crete proposals for the development of trade with the USSR. In- 
stead, the British side raised the question of the content of the 
trade agreements concluded between the USSR and Germany 
and of restrictions on Soviet deliveries to that country. 

The situation thus remained unchanged: London displayed 
no desire for constructive talks with the USSR to facilitate a 
general improvement of the political atmosphere in relations 
between the two countries. It continued its efforts to prejudice 
Soviet interests in both minor and, much more so, major issues 
of these relations and in international problems. 

A Soviet memorandum to the British government of May 20, 
1940, stated that the Soviet government can not subordinate 
its trade policy to the military aims of a foreign country and 
that it would trade both with belligerent and neutral na- 
tions on the basis of full equality of the sides and of reciprocal 
commitments. “Some of the actions of the British government 
to reduce and restrict trade with the USSR (annulment of 
Soviet contracts for equipment), the detention of Soviet mer- 
chant ships with freight for the USSR, the British government’s 
hostile attitude towards the USSR during the conflict between 
the USSR and Finland . . . were not conducive to the satisfac- 
tory development of talks,” TASS declared on May 22, 1940. Yet 
another opportunity for normalising Soviet-British trade and 
economic relations was thus lost on account of London’s con- 
tinued anti-Soviet course. 



RELATIONS WITH FRANCE: 

DOWN TO ALMOST ZERO 

The Soviet Union’s relations with France were even worse 
than with Britain. French reactionaries were in fact steering 
towards a rupture. As before, blinded by their anti-Sovietism they 
did not see the imminent military menace. Characterising French 
policy during the period of the “phoney war”, Charles dc Gaulle 
wrote in his memoirs that in Paris “they were more preoccupied 
with how to strike at Russia-either by helping Finland, or bomb- 
ing Baku, or landing in Istanbul-than with how to cope with 
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Germany”.' In diaries for the period between 1939 and 197^ 
the well-known French diplomat Herve Alphand realistically 
noted that the French war-time government doomed France to 
defeat in 1940 by, among other things, failing to have a power- 
ful ally such as the Soviet Union. “It must be acknowledged,” he 
wrote, “that for various reasons Sarraut, Blum, and Daladier 
adopted an inconsistent posture and neglected to conclude with 
the Russians a military agreement that would undoubtedly have 
delivered us from war.” 2 

Instead of renouncing its anti-Sovietism and drawing closer 
to the USSR, the French government intensified its pressure on 
the USSR all along the line. For example, when nationalisation 
was started in the Western Ukraine and Western Byelorussia, 
which had become part of the USSR, the chairman of the Seine 
Tribunal responded to a grievance lodged by the French Oil 
Producers’ and Traders’ Association and ordered, as early as 
December 28, 1939, the impounding of the bank accounts and 
property of the Soviet trade mission in France, amounting to 
some 1,000 million francs. On the next day the Soviet embassy 
protested strongly to the French Foreign Ministry, demanding 
the immediate cancellation of this decision, which was in vio- 
lation of the status of the trade mission defined in the interim 
trade agreement of January n, 1934/' 

In keeping with the Soviet-French trade agreement in force 
in 1939, the Soviet Union was preparing to place in France con- 
tracts amounting to over nine million rubles. But the French 
side refused to prolong the trade agreement, and on March 15, 
1940, denied most-favoured status to Soviet goods (with the 
exception of some kinds of oil products). It requisitioned the 
equipment and armaments manufactured under contracts with 
the Soviet Union and denied a licence for the export of some 
commodities to the USSR. As a result, the Soviet Union sus- 
tained considerable losses. 

On February 5, 1940, the French police, acting in glaring 
violation of the law, raided the premises of the Soviet trade mis- 
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ion in Paris. About a hundred plain clothes men broke into 
the building, occupying and searching it, and confiscating docu- 
ments. Members of the trade mission’s staff were detained, taken 
to their homes under police guard, and released only after the 
search was completed. They were not allowed to enter the mis- 
sion building. Moreover, police searched the Intourist offices 
and the former Soviet school in Paris. I he Soviet embassy in 
France qualified the police raid as “an act of glaring hostility 
that applied only to enemy countries”. 

Soviet-French relations were on the whole frozen. In 1940 
Soviet trade with France reduced by 90 per cent compared with 
the previous years and totalled only 4,300,000 rubles. 

Even the former French Prime Minister Paul Reynaud, who 
bears direct responsibility for his country’s defeat, had to admit 
in his memoirs that the ruling quarters in France had themselves 
rejected an alliance with the *JSSR and that France entered 
the war with Germany “without an alliance with Russia . This 
defeat, he wrote, “was the Waterloo of French diplomacy”, and 
it was’ followed by the total defeat of the French array. 2 

The nazis were given enough time to prepare a decisive blow 
against the West, and it was delivered. The French army was 

In desperation the French government approached the Soviet 
Union at the close of May 1940. On May 25 the French Minis- 
ter for Air Andre Victor Laurent-Eynac tried to ascertain wheth- 
er the Soviet government would sell military aircraft to France.^ 
For the talks in Moscow it was intended to send Pierre Cot,' 
a prominent left-wing personality and an advocate of friendship 
with the USSR. The Soviet Union agreed to the talks. But with 
the assistance of the US ambassador to France William Bullitt 
the French reactionaries prevented Cot from going to Moscow. 

Summing up the various aspects of the anti-Soviet line pur- 
sued by the Anglo-French coalition during the “phoney war , 
V. M Molotov said at the sixth session of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR that “all these hostile acts were undertaken by 
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Britain and France in spite of the fact that the Soviet Union had 
hitherto not engaged in any unfriendly actions towards these 
countries. . . It is high time these gentlemen realised that the 
Soviet Lnion has never been and will never be an instrument of 
somebody else’s policy, that the Soviet Union has always pursued 
and will always pursue its own policy regardless of whether the 
gentlemen in other countries like it or not.’” 



SOVIET DIPLOMATS IN VICHY 



France and Germany signed an armistice on June 22, 1940 at 
the railway junction of Rethondcs in Compiegne. The bulk of the 
nation’s industrial potential, including practically the entire iron- 
and-steel and coal industries, was in nazi-occupied Northern and 
Central France which accounted for two-thirds of the country’s 
territory. These regions were also the nation’s breadbasket. The 
Petain regime, a dictatorship of the French reactionary bour- 
geoisie, settled in Vichy, a town in unoccupied Southern France. 
Germany regarded this regime chiefly as an instrument for plun- 
dering France with the hands of collaborationists. Under the ar- 
mistice agreement France was to give Germany 40 per cent of 
the industrial output in the unoccupied zone, 50 per cent in the 
occupied zone, and 95 per cent in the so-called ‘‘forbidden zone”, 
which was totally under the control of a German administration. 
For the upkeep of the nazi troops in France the Vichyites paid 
a daily sum of 400 million francs. But Berlin was planning more 
humiliations for France. 

The Soviet government was well aware of what the Vichyites 
stood for. However, it was vital to get from Vichy more sub- 
stantive information about the situation and about the govern- 
ment’s political line, especially in view of the circumstances that 
it was deep in the nazi rear and its official stand was that of 
collaboration with nazi Germany. “What was going on in Vichy? 
What was the general situation in occupied France? What was 
the situation in workers’ areas under German control? How 
great were the successes of the collaborationists and were their 
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opponents stronger? What could be done to improve Franco- 
Soviet relations? 

“The questions were many,” 1 wrote A. Y. Bogomolov, who 
was sent to Vichy in the capacity of charge d’affaires. The Soviet 
government wanted these answers. 

In December 1940 the French authorities declared they want- 
ed to restore trade relations with the USSR. In reply the Soviet 
side pointed out that it would first be necessary to remove the 
barriers that had been erected: the impounded property of the 
Soviet trade mission had to be released, three tons of gold be- 
longing to the Soviet Baltic republics had to be returned to the 
State Bank of the USSR, and so on. Once these barriers were 
removed the Soviet government was prepared to help France 
with food and fuel. However, the question of resuming trade 
was protracted. The Soviet embassy ascertained the reason. It 
was that the Petain government was worried about the internal 
political aspects of this step. “Rumours of the possible resump- 
tion of trade relations with the Soviet Union seeped through to 
the French public, which viewed the matters rightly as fraternal 
Soviet support to the French working people. I learned after 
the war that the underground Communist press welcomed the 
news of a likelv resumption of Franco-Soviet trade with great 
enthusiasm. As 'for the Nazis, they could not object officially 
because they were trading with the Soviet Union themselves, 
but they probably obstructed the negotiations through their agents 
in the Vichy business world and officialdom.' " 

By and iarge the relations between the USSR and the Petain 
government were very limited, being reduced to contacts on 
minor economic issues. Nonetheless, on December 25, 1940, 
during a talk with the First Deputy People’s Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs of the USSR A. Y. Vyshinsky, the French ambas- 
sador in Moscow thanked the Soviet government for continuing 
to maintain normal relations with France. 

France’s defeat did not signify that there was now a submis- 
sive nation on the western flank of the Axis powers. The French 
Communist Party' was the leading national force and the initia- 
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tor of the Resistance that was beginning deep underground. On 
July io, T940, an underground issue of UHumanite carried a 
manifesto, “To the People of France”, signed by Maurice Tho- 
rez and Jacques Duclos. “A great nation like ours will never be 
a nation of slaves. . ,” the manifesto said. “ . . The people are 
the great hope for national and social liberation. And it is only 
around the working class, ardent and generous, confident and 
courageous, that a front for the freedom, independence, and re- 
juvenation of France can be formed.” 1 

Soviet diplomats clearly saw the distinction between the French 
collaborationists and the true France. Bogomolov visited Paris 
at the close of 1940. “There was a striking difference between 
Paris and the comic-opera Vichy, with its incongruous ‘national 
revolution’, fascist clerical policy and wretched attempts to play 
a ‘double game’. In Paris everything was clearer, and hence 
more tragic. The French people were not crushed. Jaqucs Duc- 
los > Gabriel p «i» Benoit Frachon, Catelas, and many other 
fighters and leaders of the French proletariat were active some- 
where underground. The fiery applies of Maurice Thorez reached 
Paris, inspiring those fine sons of the French people, who viewed 
tnc Nazis not only as conquerors but as bitter enemies of the 
working class.” 2 

A. Z. Manfred, a prominent Soviet historian, wrote: “France 
took no part in the humiliating and shameful episode in Mon- 
toire, when a resigned, aging marshal shook the hand of the 
airogant, triumphant Fuhrer. The voice of France was heard in 
the underground calls and leaflets of the Communist Party, in 
the first shots fired by the franc-tireurs, in the call from London 
to fiee Frenchmen to continue the war against the German in- 
vaders. 

“An eminent French writer, who never concealed his Catho- 
licism and was unassociated with left-wing political forces-I 
mean Francois Mauriac— said: Only the working class as a whole 
remained faithful to France in her distress and humiliation.’ 3 In 
the hour of national trial, in the hour of confusion, and incredul- 
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itv of parties and leaders, who for long years had held the 
helm of state power, the working class and its vanguard-the 
Communist Party came forward as the nation’s leading force, as 
the initiators of 'the Resistance movement that commenced deep 
underground.”' 

4. SOVIET-BRITISH RELATIONS AFTER 
THE DEFEAT OF FRANCE 

When the government of Winston Churchill came to power in 
Britain (May 10, 1940) the prerequisites appeared for a largely 
new situation in Sovict-British relations. There were indications 
in the attitude of the new government of a desire to correct the 
mistake of the Chamberlain “Munich” Cabinet, through whose 
fault no agreement was reached at the 1939 negotiations. The 
Churchill government did not share the illusions about coming to 
terms with Hitler to the extent its predecessors had counted on- 
nazi expansion had gone too far, Britain’s existence was threat- 
ened, and Allied France had fallen. Realising that the war 
with Germany would be long and bitter, Churchill, a sworn 
enemy of communism, could not but understand that Britain 
needed the Soviet Union. This awareness opened up possibilities 
for improving Soviet-British relations. 

FORGE OF INERTIA 
IN LONDON’S ACTIONS 

Actually, however, the Churchill government paralleled its 
statements to the Soviet government about the need for “new rela- 
tions” between the two countries with actions that were a clear 
throwback to the anti-Soviet policy of the Munichmen. Churchill 
and his associates continued to be influenced by that segment 
of the British ruling circles that were implacable in their hatred 
of the Soviet Union. The British leaders sometimes acted as 
though they were blind to the fact that in the course of the war 
Britain’s international positions and potentialities deteriorate 
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immeasurably. The Churchill government did not renounce the 
attempts to put the USSR in a subordinate position, often trying 
to speak with it in the language of strength and seeking to use 
it in the interests of British imperialism. This duplicity in the 
British government’s attitude towards the USSR remained the 
principal hindrance to the development of Soviet-British rela- 
tions. 

On May 20, 1940, Lord Halifax, who continued to hold the 
post of Foreign Secretary in the Churchill government, summoned 
the Soviet ambassador and informed him that the British 
government had decided urgently to send to Moscow a promi- 
nent political figure who could by means of personal talks with 
Soviet leaders ascertain on the spot the possibility of improving 
Anglo-Soviet relations generally and concluding a trade agree- 
ment in particular. If the Soviet government had no objections, 
rhe British government would like to send Sir Stafford Cripps 
to Moscow as its special representative. 1 The Soviet government 
agreed to Cripps’ appointment as ambassador but considered it 
superfluous to give him a special status. On June 2, 1940, the 
Foreign Office informed the Soviet embassy in London that the 
British government had appointed Cripps ambassador without 
mention of any “special mission”. 2 On June 12, Britain’s new 
ambassador arrived in the Soviet Union. 

Meanwhile, on May 23, 1940, Butler had informed the Soviet 
ambassador that the new government wanted to begin talks anew 
and on an entirely different plane. It was prepared to sign an 
agreement with the USSR on the basis of commodity exchange. 
On May 25, 1940, Hugh Dalton, the Minister for Economic 
Warfare, told I. M. Maisky that he regarded as absurd the 
stand of the former British government on the question of trade 
talks with the USSR. Previous memoranda must be considered 
null and void, and all negotiations must begin from the begin- 
ning. The new British government, Dalton said, seriously de- 
sired an improvement of relations with the USSR and decided 
to put an end to all sorts of notes and memoranda and act in 
a new way. Moreover, in token of the change of the general 
course it had decided to release the Soviet ships Selenga and 
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Mayakovsky and entered into talks on this matter with the 
French government in whose custody these ships were. ? 

London’s anxiety over the sharp deterioration of Britain s 
military-political positions gave way to alarm after France s c- 
feat. There was correspondingly more interest on the part of 
the British in constructively promoting relations with the USSR. 
On Tune 25, 1940, Winston Churchill sent a personal message 
to the head of the Soviet government J. V. Stalin through the 
British ambassador Stafford Cripps. There had been no messages 
of this kind before. The Churchill message stated: In the 

nast-indeed in the recent past-our relations have . . . been ham- 
pered bv mutual suspicions. . . But since then a new factor has 
arisen which . . . makes it desirable that both our countries 
should re-establish our previous contact, so that if necessary we 
may be able to consult together as regards those affairs in Eu- 
rope which must necessarily interest us both .” 2 Churchill offered 
“to discuss fully with the Soviet government any of the vast 
problems created by Germany’s present attempt to pursue in 
Europe a methodical process by successive stages of conquest and 

absorption”." 

The Soviet government once again showed its readiness to ap- 
proach relations with Britain constructively. Soviet-British trade 
talks, in which Britain was represented by Cripps, got under 
way in Moscow on June 15, 1940. They covered the military 
situation in Europe and the problems in the political and eco 

nomic relations between Britain and the USSR. 

It might have been expected that the Churchill government 
would finally reconsider the unrealistic policy Britain had been 
pursuing towards the USSR. However, in the summer of 1940 
the British government embarked upon actions that created new 
obstacles to improving Soviet-British relations, t re use o 
recognise the reunification of the three Baltic republics with the 
USSR; it impounded gold belonging to the Baltic Soviet repu ^ 
lies and held in British banks; it seized 24 Estonian and Lat- 
vian ships in British ports and put in a special camp the sai 
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who wanted to return home. The People’s Commissariat £ 0r 
Foreign Affairs of the USSR systematically protested against 
these unlawful actions. 

The zigzags in British policy towards the USSR placed Staf- 
ford Cripps in a difficult position; he urged strengthening relations 
with the Soviet Union. “It seemed to him,” writes the British 
historian Eric Estorick, “that every step he made in Moscow 
to create better relations with the Soviet Government was fol- 
lowed promptly by some stupid counteraction on the part of the 
Government at home. . . He thought the British Government 
had played straight into the hands of the Germans.” 1 

Time passed, but through London's fault there was no funda- 
mental change in the state of Soviet-British relations. Meanwhile, 
it was becoming crucial for Britain’s rulers to abandon their 
former principles. In a telegram to London dated October 13, 
1940, Cripps put forward some realistic considerations. He sug- 
gested certain change in Britain’s anti-Soviet stand on the 
grounds, above all, that in the long run the Soviet government 
did not want Germany to win and hoped that it would be pos- 
sible to contain the German threat by agreement with the Axis 
powers until the USSR was strong enough to cope with and de- 
feat them. Cripps noted that it was futile to expect, while mak- 
ing no constructive proposals to the USSR, that the Soviet 
government would take risk of quarreling with the Axis pow- 
ers and Japan. 

The British government practically dismissed all of Cripps’ 
suggestions. Moreover, it engaged in a major provocation against 
the USSR. On October 22, 1940, Stafford Cripps called on 
the First Deputy People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the 
USSR A. Y. Vyshinsky and, on behalf of the British govern- 
ment, proposed the signing of a trade agreement with Britain 
to be followed by a non-aggression pact similar to the one con- 
cluded with Germany. The British ambassador stressed that this 
proposal was confidential. 2 However, in early November, the 
British Foreign Office leaked the content of these proposals just 
before the head of the Soviet government was to visit Berlin. 
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Meeting with Cripps on November n, 1940, Vyshinsky gave a 
negative assessment to the British proposals. On November 19 
Vyshinsky stated that, according to information from the Soviet 
embassy in London, “the source of the rumours is the Foreign 
Office, whose officials have been over the past few days telling 
various journalists about the Cripps offer of October 22 . 

On November 17, 1940, the US ambassador to the US Si 
Laurence Steinhardt reported to the US Secretary of State that 
“in his anger at the position in which he has been placed, the 
Ambassador (Cripps .-P.S.) intimated that he was suspicious of 
‘sabotage’ in the British Foreign Office, saying that there were 
individuals in the British government who were so hostile to the 
Soviet Union that they would prefer to risk the Empire rather 
than permit a rapprochement to take place ”. 2 

This and other actions of the Churchill government clear > 
indicated that the British government was still aiming not to 
improve relations with the Soviet Union but to aggravate the 
relations between the USSR and Germany in the hope of hast- 
ening a conflict between them. This was borne out also by the 
stepping up of London’s anti-Soviet activity on international is- 
sues affecting the security of the USSR. 

COMPLICATED ROAD TO REALISM 
IN CHURCHILL’S POLICIES 

The Soviet ambassador had his first meeting with the new 
British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden' on December 27, 
1940. London was beginning another round of pseudo-construc- 
tive approaches to relations with the USSR. 

Eden said he believed there were no irreconcilable contradic- 
tions between Britain and the USSR and that good relations 
between the two countries were quite possible. He promised o 
make every effort to establish such relations. The Soviet am- 
bassador noted that if Eden really wanted to promote the im- 
provement of Soviet-British relations steps should be taken, in par- 
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ticular, to clear the atmosphere over the Baltic issue. On Janu- 
ary 3, i 94 r, Richard Butler said that Eden was considering the 
best approach to improving Anglo-Soviet relations. He then in- 
timated that the British government would prefer to pass over 
the Baltic issue and get the question of a trade agreement off 
the ground; if this proved to be impossible it would want a 
trade agreement in exchange for ending the Baltic issue. 1 

Tfus was another British attempt to square incompatible prob- 
lems. The USSR responded correspondingly. On February i, 
1941, V. M. Molotov received Cripps, telling him that the So- 
viet government’s expectation that relations with Britain would 
improve had not been justified. On the contrary, while the 
USSR had taken no hostile actions against Britain, London had 
resorted to a series of unfriendly acts towards the USSR in 
1940, which testified to the British government’s unwillingness to 
improve relations between the two countries. Molotov cited the 
Baltic republics issue (gold, ships, and so forth) as an example. 2 
This was the official Soviet reply to the British government’s 
proposals. 

On February 24, 1941, Cripps informed Vyshinsky that he had 
been instructed to meet with Eden in Istanbul on February 28. In 
this connection, on his own initiative, he wished to know Sta- 
lin's opinion on whether it would be desirable and possible for 
t le latter to meet with Eden to consider Anglo-Soviet relations.® 
On the next day Vyshinsky told Cripps that the Soviet govern- 
ment felt that “the time has not yet come for resolving major 
problems by a meeting with Soviet leaders, especially since such 
a meeting has not been prepared politically”. 4 

On April 18, 1941, the Soviet government received a note- 
worth} memorandum from Cripps. The ambassador wrote that 
in the event the war was protracted over a long period of time 
some quarters in Britain might like the idea of ending the war with 
Germany on German terms that would give the nazis unlimited 
scope for expansion eastward. This sort of idea, he pointed out, 
might have support in the USA as well. 5 Cripps thereby sugges- 

Soviel Foreign Policy Archives. 
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4 Ibid. 
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tively hinted that there could be another anti-Soviet collusion by 



world imperialism. 

There were, of course, grounds for believing this hint. The 
basis for a deal with the nazis at the USSR’s expense had been 
laid by long years of connivance with nazism and by the logic 
of the Munich conception. For example, on March 7, 1940, Lord 
Charles Roden Buxton, on behalf of a large number of mem- 
bers of the House of Lords, had sent Chamberlain a memoran- 
dum urging peace talks with nazi Germany with the argument 
that “Hitler is in a difficult position, especially in regard to Rus- 
sia, and because of the conflicting views in Germany on the 
Russian question”. 1 The British historian Ian Colvin writes: 
‘‘There was an innuendo in many of these offers that a free 
hand (for Germany.-?. S.) against Russia in the East must be 
among the peace prizes.”" 

The Cripps memorandum was more than a warning that there 
might be another anti-Soviet plot by imperialism. The ambas- 
sador clearly tried to pressure the Soviet government, to com- 
pel it to renounce its policy of non-involvement in the war. It 
should be remembered, he concluded, that the government of 
Great Britain is not interested so directly in the preservation of 
the Soviet Union’s inviolability as, for instance, in the preser- 
vation of the inviolability of France and some other West Euro- 
pean nations. Cripps asked whether the Soviet government in- 
tended to improve its relations with Britain or wished to leave 
them as they were. 

In reply Cripps was told that his “formulation of such ques- 
tions was unaccountable and incorrect because it was the British, 
not the Soviet, government that had reduced our relations to 
their present state”? 

At the close of March 1941 intelligence dispatches led the 
British government to the conclusion that nazi Germany was 
preparing to attack the USSR. In a letter to Stalin dated April 
3 and forwarded by the British ambassador, Churchill wrote: 
“I have sure information from a trusted agent that when the 
Germans thought they had got Yugoslavia in the net-that is 
to say, after March 20-they began to move three out of the five 
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panzer divisions from Romania to Southern Poland. The mo- 
ment they heard of the Serbian revolution this movement was 
countermanded. Your Excellency will readily appreciate the sig- 
nificance of these facts .” 1 

Thus, British policy itself devalued even that London’s in- 
formation which was based on facts. 

In Codeword “Barbarossa”, a work by the American re- 
searcher Barton Whaley, it is noted that the Soviet government 
was under no illusion about Germany’s plans and it sought to 
keep the country out of the war until 1942 when “the Red Army 
would have rebuilt to the unassailable state”. 2 Further, Whaley 
points out that information received from the capitalist countries 
about Germany’s preparations for an invasion of the USSR was 
extremely contradictory. In fact, the torrent of misinformation 
was so heavy, Whaley writes, that even the government of Jap- 
an, Germany’s strongest ally, regarded these preparations as noth- 
ing more than a “maneuver designed to camouflage an inten- 
tion to invade England”/ 

But as the menace of fascism mounted the logic of events 
compelled the Churchill government to assess the situation realis- 
tically. Commenting on April 22, 1941, with regard to one of 
Cripps’ telegrams received from Moscow, Churchill admitted: 
“They (the Soviet Government) know perfectly well their dang- 
er and also that we need their aid.” 4 Cripps informed London 
at the close of March 1941 that by its actions the Soviet govern- 
ment was showing as it were its “desire to prepare the ground 
for the possibility of a rapprochement with us”. 5 Speaking on 
behalf of Churchill on June 13, Anthony Eden told the Soviet 
ambassador that if war broke out between the USSR and Ger- 
many in the immediate future the British government would be 
prepared to extend every possible assistance to the USSR with 



1 Winston S. Churchill, The Second World War, Vol. Ill, The Grand 
Alliance, Casscl and Co. Ltd., London, 1950, p. 320. 
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Massachusetts, 1973, p. 226. 

3 Ibid., p. 237. 

Llewellyn Woodward, British Foreign Policy in the Second World War, 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, 1962, p. 149. 
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its air force units in the Middle East, send to the USSR a mili- 
tary mission, representing the three arms of the service to pass 
on their experience, and to promote economic cooperation with 
the USSR, via the Persian Gulf or Vladivostok. 1 

It took the ruling quarters in Britain a long time to arrive at 
the decision that Winston Churchill enunciated in his radio 
speech in the evening of June 22, 1941. He declared that Britain 
would be on the side of the USSR in the Soviet-German war, 
for by helping the Soviet Union Britain would be saving itself/ 



5. THE SOVIET UNION 

AND THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 



“WHY DID ROOSEVELT NOT VENTURE 
TO BREAK OFF RELATIONS? . . 

“In our relations with the United States of America,” 
V. M. Molotov said at the sixth session of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR on March 29, 1940, “there has been over the recent 
period neither an improvement nor, I would say, a deterioration 
if we discount the so-called moral embargo against the USSR, 
an embargo that makes no sense, especially after the conclu- 
sion of peace between the USSR and Finland.” 3 Conveying this 
statement to the US Secretary of State Cordell Hull the Soviet 
ambassador in Washington K. A. Umansky noted: “We hold 
that the USA likewise pursues a policy of neutrality, but that 
the relations between the two biggest neutral powers, the USSR 
and the USA, leave much to be desired and suffer, in the first 
place, from the US government’s discriminatory line in trade 
with the USSR. . . Although Hull promised nothing, he adopted 
a new tone and spoke for the first time of the possibility of im- 
proving relations.” 4 

Soviet policy towards the USA in the initial period of the 
Second World War was based on a readiness to establish con- 
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structive relations between the two countries. However, the So- 
viet government had to take into account the constant anti-com- 
munist slant of the policy actually pursued by the ruling quarters 
in the USA. 

Throughout the initial period of the Second World War US 
diplomacy’s attitude to relations with the USSR was in some re- 
spects similar to the line followed in London. The “construc- 
tive" attitudes towards the USSR on the part of Britain sprang 
from the calculation that Soviet-German relations would grow 
worse and were activated whenever Britain’s position deteriorat- 
ed in the face of the nazi threat. Approximately the same motives 
prompted a similar course of the Americans. The distinction 
was that the US stand was influenced not only by the German 
factor but also by the policies of another aggressive imperialist 
power-japan. But the “new” elements in it were reduced to 
unproductive general declarations. 

In Washington they did everything they could to divert Japan 
from expansion in the sphere of the USA's imperialist interests 
and direct Japanese militarism against the USSR. However, they 
were well aware that the USSR was the major force in opposi- 
tion to japan in the Far East, and for that reason US diplomacy 
preferred not to take the relations with the USSR to the point 
of rupture. When the threat to US interests from Japan mount- 
ed there were approaches to the USSR in a “new tone”. It is 
noteworthy that in the USA they felt that general declarations 
about a desirability of improving relations with the USSR were 
compatible with an anti-Soviet policy on major international is- 
sues and bilateral relations between the USSR and the USA, 
as well as in lesser matters, going, to quote the US Secretary of 
the Interior Harold L. Ickes, as far as resorting to a “policy of 
constantly kicking the Soviet government in the face”. 1 

When the USSR took steps to reinforce its security in the 
west in September 1939, the USA adopted a wait-and-see atti- 
tude. 

Nevertheless, in the USA there was a perceptible worsening 
of the general situation around Soviet-American relations. On 



1 The Secret Diary of Harold L. Ickes, Vol. Ill, The Lowering Clouds. 
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October 17, ^939, the First Deputy People’s Commissar for For- 
eign Affairs of the USSR V. P. Potemkin drew the attention of 
the US ambassador Laurence Steinhardt to “the growth of anti- 
Soviet feeling in the USA that is, in some cases, taking the form 
of direct actions against the USSR and its agencies in the USA”. 
In reply Steinhardt said that this was the “first time” he was 
hearing of this and believed that it was the result “of the 
growth of general agitation caused by the war in Europe. Al- 
though it was hard for the US government to prevent irresponsible 
pronouncements by individuals”, 1 nevertheless the necessary 
measures would be taken. But the situation remained unchanged. 

Harold L. Ickes notes that the conflict with Finland had trig- 
gered a large-scale anti-Soviet campaign in the USA that was 
joined not only by the press but also by government quarters. 
All the attempts of Soviet representatives in the USA to explain 
the Soviet stand on this issue encountered the insuperable anti- 
Soviet barrier erected by the most conservative elements in the 
White House.* 

On November 30, 1939, the US government offered to “me- 
diate” between the USSR and Finland. This offer came at the 
time when the Soviet Union had exhausted all possible political 
and diplomatic means of removing tension in its relations with 
Finland. In this situation the US initiative was aimed at support- 
ing the aggressive ambitions of the ruling quarters in Finland. 
The Soviet government rejected such “mediation". 

The true measure of American “peaceableness” was the USA’s 
military, economic, and financial aid to the Finnish militarists. 
At the same time, under the “moral embargo” announced by 
the US President on December 2, 1939, no American aircraft 
and spare parts to them, as well as aluminium, molybdenum, 
and aircraft equipment could be exported to the USSR. 'I he 
embargo covered plant, patents, and other documentation for 
the production of high-octane petrol. There naturally was a sharp 
deterioration of Soviet-American relations as a result. During 
the second quarter of 1940, US exports to the Soviet Union 
dropped by nearly 50 per cent, compared with the previous quart- 
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cr. In May 1940 these exports went down to a record low-to 
less than half a million dollars. 

As early as December 1939 a resolution demanding a rupture 
with the USSR was submitted to the Congress on the claim that 
the terms of the establishment of diplomatic relations between 
the USSR and the USA had been violated by the Soviet Union. 
1 his was so at variance with the facts that on January 18, 1940, 
Cordell Hull had to refute the charge. On February 8, in a let- 
ter to the Senate he wrote that the US government had no 
grounds for making a representation to the Soviet government of 
violations of any of the commitments assumed by the USSR 
in the agreements of November 16, 1933. 

In February 1940, the US Under-Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles visited Rome, Berlin, London, and Paris. The Soviet 
Union was not included in his itinerary. In this connection the 
Soviet ambassador to the USA noted on March 3, 1940: “An 
early end to the war obviously does not enter into Roosevelt’s 
calculations and would become an urgent issue only if Welles 
discover an opportunity to drive a wedge between us and 
Germans. ' In the view of the Soviet embassy, Welles’s mission 
was to “find out how far the Germans were amenable to be- 
ing used against the Soviet Union and, at the same time, to 
enable Roosevelt to win the image of a peace-maker before the 
presidential elections”. 2 The British Permanent Under-Secretary 
of State Sir Alexander Cadogan subsequently wrote: “We had 
the distinct impression that Welles had in mind an outline for 
peace which would not require elimination of Herr Hitler’s Na- 
zi regime.” 3 

Welles' mission was clearly linked to Roosevelt’s public state- 
ment of February 9, 1940, about the USA’s intention to go 
on helping Finland in the war against the USSR. 4 The Ameri- 
can diplomat Jay Moffat noted that Welles had come out for 
breaking off diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union. 5 
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However, in Germany they were completing preparations tor 
t he invasion of Norway and Denmark and were therefore in- 
terested above all in frightening Britain and France. In accord- 
ance with their directives for the talks with Welles the German 
officials spoke mainly of Germany’s determination “to end this 
war victoriously”. 1 

The Roosevelt administration’s attitude to relations with the 
USSR in the early months of 1940 was thoroughly analysed by 
A. A. Gromyko in a letter to the People’s Commissariat for For- 
eign Affairs. “Why did Roosevelt not venture to break off re- 
lations and why is the prospect of a break hardly probable both 
before the presidential elections of 1940 and after these elections 
if Roosevelt remains President? The question here is not in any 
special attitude on Roosevelt’ part towards the USSR.” The let- 
ter goes on to list the basic reasons compelling Roosevelt to ab- 
stain from a step like breaking off relations with the USSR. 

“Although it hates the USSR implacably as a socialist country 
that is steadily growing stronger despite the enormous energy 
spent to set a number of countries against it, the American bour- 
geoisie knows that the Soviet Union will exist. . . 

“The Far Eastern problem. Although they are very bitter 
about the improvement of our relations with Japan, the US finan- 
cial tycoons and the Roosevelt administration still hope that the 
USSR will remain a force in opposition to Japan in the Far East. . . 

“By breaking off relations with the USSR Roosevelt would se- 
riously undermine his prestige as the president who established 
these relations. There is no doubt at all that this would reduce 
Roosevelt’s chances for re-election in 1940, for the Republicans 
would have an extra trump in their hands in the election political 
game... 

“As regards the charges that the USSR is spreading communist 
ideology in the USA, encroaching on the US state system, and so 
on, they are all intended to befuddle the people and are used 
chiefly as a pretext for reaction to strike at all the progressive 
organisations in that country with, of course, the Communist 1 a<- 
ty of the USA as the main target. . . 

repent Moffat. 1919-11)4}, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachu- 
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“Commercial interests are also of some significance. There 
are groups of the bourgeoisie who see the USSR as a fairly good 
market for their goods. A rupture of diplomatic relations would 
inevitably affect the trade relations between the two countries. 

“The aforesaid, however, gives no grounds for drawing the 
conclusion that in the future reactionary elements will not seek 
a rupture of relations with the USSR.” 1 

ANTI-SOVIET BARRIERS TO 
THE NORMALISATION 
OF SOV 1 ET-AMERI CAN RELATIONS 

In the meantime, the developments in Europe did not favour 
the Anglo-French coalition. The fall of Belgium and France's 
imminent collapse worried the White House. In the Congress 
there was a growing body of opinion that the Soviet Union should 
be drawn to the side of the Anglo-French coalition. On 
June 2, 1940, Ickes noted in his diary: “Apparently ever since 
Churchill took over in England he has been attempting a rap- 
prochement with Russia. When I get to see the President, one of 
the things that I want to suggest to him is that we might be able 
to help this rapprochement through diplomatic channels. 2 

Soviet-American trade and economic talks opened in Washing- 
ton in April 1940. For the Soviet Union they were conducted by 
the Soviet ambassador to the USA K.A. Umansky and the coun- 
sellor of the Soviet embassy A. A. Gromyko. What the Soviet 
delegation insisted upon was that the USA should cease all dis- 
crimination against the USSR. Washington had to reckon with 
the firm stand of the Soviet Union. A note from the State Sec- 
retary Cordell Hull on July 1, 1940, said that the US administra- 
tion was “prepared to cooperate with the Soviet Government in 
an endeavor to maintain between the United States and the So- 
viet Union commercial relations of as normal a nature as is pos- 
sible in the present international situation”. 3 

Ncverthelcsss, the USA continued its hostile acts against the 
USSR, especially on the so-called Baltic issue. 
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Earlier, on July 15, 1940, the US adiministration had frozen 
the assets in the USA of the Baltic republics and their citizens, 
prohibited any payments or operations involving these assets, 
and impounded gold bought previously by the State Bank of the 
USSR from Lithuanin, Latvian, and Estonian banks. 

“Nothing good can be said” about Soviet-American relations 
was the description of their state in the Soviet government’s re- 
port to the seventh session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
on August 1, 1940. 

The threat to the USA increased with the considerable strength- 
ening of the Axis powers as a result of the defeat of France, 
the signing of the Tripartite Pact, Britain’s difficult position, 

Hitler’s expansionist designs with regard to South America, and, 
particularly, the further aggravation of American-Japanese con- 
tradictions. On September 28, 1940, after a conference of Roose- 
velt’s “inner cabinet” Harold Ickes wrote: “It is incomprehensi- 
ble to me that we should not make every effort to be on as 
friendly terms as possible with Russia... At a rate we are going, 
if England should fall, the United States won’t have a friend in 
the world.” 1 

This feeling was articulated more and more often in political 
and public circles in the USA. For example, a bulletin issued 
by the influential American Foreign Policy Association in June 
1940 pointed out that the United States was facing the prospect 
of finding itself in complete isolation from Europe and Asia. 

The Association urged rapprochement between the two most pow- 
erful neutral states-the USA and the USSR. The bulletin also 
revealed the anti-Japanese motives of this recommendation, say- 
ing that the USA's efforts to safeguard its interests should be 
complemented with the signing of a Soviet-American agreement 
obliging the signatories to support China’s independence and to 
maintain the status quo in Southeast Asia. 

On August 13, 1940, a number of leading newspapers in the 
USA published an article by Admiral Yates Stirling, which had 
a wide repercussion. Stirling wrote: “Our own relations with 
Moscow during many periods in the last twenty years have not 
been cordial. Yet, fundamentally, Russia and the United States 
should be friends. We need not approve Russia’s form of govern- 

1 The Secret Diary of Harold L. Ickes, Vol. TIT, pp. 3.10-4 1. 
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